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"American Catholics" 


"Catholic Reflections on America" 


"Theology & Sanity" 


One of the most significant and far-reaching demonstrations of the growth 
of informed Catholicism in the United States has been the enlightened 

and progressive programming of the National Council of Catholic Men in 
such radio and television series as “Look Up and Live” and “The Catholic 
Hour.” Sheed & Ward is proud to have contributed to the achievement of 
this distinguished record. 





Among the Sheed & Ward books and authors featured by N.C.C.M. Radio & TV 





January, 1961 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 
Catholic Reflections on the American Proposition 


By JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. “Father Murray 
is a moralist with a grasp of historical and political 
reality. He recognizes the major problems, seeks to 
understand and to explain them and then to recom- 
mend a prudential course of action . . . His analyses 
and some of his distinctions make political decision 
somewhat more difficult but more responsible.”— 
Hon. Eucene J. McCarty, in Social Order. $5.00 


November, 1960 
COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques and Emotional Conflicts 


By GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. & ROBERT W. GLEA- 
SON, S.J. “Priests and others concerned with offer- 
ing the fullest range of help and guidance to souls 
will find this book an invaluable aid.’”—America. 

$4.50 


August, 1960 
CITIES IN CRISIS 


By DENNIS CLARK. “A concise and revealing survey 
for the general reader.”—N.Y. Times Book Review. 
“His provocative book merits careful study as a chal- 
lenge to thoughtful men of action ‘to fuse secular 
city planning knowledge and Christian social 
thought.’ “—America. $3.50 


May, 1960 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS 
A Protestant-Jewish View 


Edited by PHILIP SCHARPER. “We should welcome 
this candid and straightforward study which gives us 
an opportunity to see ourselves through the eyes of 
friendly neighbors. Written in kindness, we should 
read it in humility and act upon it in prudence.” 
—RicHarD CARDINAL CUSHING. $3.75 


May, 1960 


THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES 
A Constructive Analysis of Films and Television 


By WILLIAM F. LYNCH, S.J. “Father Lynch makes an 
eloquent, sensible and frequently steel-tipped plea 
for the dignity and what | like to think of as the 
glorification of mankind in the arts.”—JOHN Crossy 
in the N.Y. Herald Tribune. $3.50 


CHRIST AND APOLLO 
The Dimensions of the Literary Imagination 


By WILLIAM F. LYNCH, S.J. “One of the most incisive 
Catholic intellectuals in the U.S.“—Time. $5.00 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC DILEMMA 
An Inquiry into the Intellectual Life 


By THOMAS F. O’DEA. “By far the finest instance 
of research into the problems of the American Cath- 
olic community . . . Here is compulsory reading for 
all who have at heart the mission of the Catholic 
Church and the welfare of American society.” 
—America. $3.00 


January, 1960 
THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS 


By ANDREW M. GREELEY. “It is hard to quarrel with 
this book, it is so well poised and so well pointed. 
The author has observed wisely and has written 
well.”—Rr. Rev. Georce W. Casey, in The Pilot. $3.50 


September, 1959 
THE WORLD TO COME 


By ROBERT W. GLEASON, S.J. “With a fresh, schol- 
arly approach, devoid of pietistic exaggeration, and 
in a simple presentation suited to the average reader, 
the author treats of the four last things: death, judg- 
ment, heaven and hell.”—The Critic. $3.00 


at your bookstore Gy SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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an orderly, original and 
comprehensive handbook 
describing methods of 
increasing the quantity 
and quality of 
religious vocations . . « 


Secrets of 
Successful 


Recruiting 
by Godfrey Poage, C.P. 


A leader in the field of voca- 
tional guidance presents the 
principles and methods of reli- 
gious recruiting, together with 
their successful application, as 
learned from America’s best di- 
ocesan and religious directors 
and counsellors. 


A particularly helpful feature 
of SECRETS OF SUCCESS- 
FUL RECRUITING is the in- 
clusion of Fr. Poage’s own de- 
tailed programs for vocation 
clubs, diocesan vocational cam- 
paigns, vocation institutes and 
vocation weeks, as well as his 
list of various religious orders 
which accept the handicapped 
as candidates and of the Secular 
Institutes which have been a 
recent but significant deveiop- 
ment in the life of the Church. 


$3.50 
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Correspondence 








Catholic Responsibility 


Epitor: I hope that insisting on immediate 
relief from the double burden shouldered 
by Catholic parents who support parochial 
as well as public schools will not result 
in the defeat of the President’s aid-to-edu- 
cation bill. Catholics as well as all other 
citizens would benefit from a stronger edu- 
cational system in this country, even if only 
indirectly. Catholics, therefore, have an in- 
terest in public education and they should 
not shirk their civic responsibilities. 

To be sure, aiding public schools and not 
other schools will have the side effect of 
discriminating among children on the basis 
of their religion. It would none the less 
extend our country’s total educational fa- 
cilities: unrelieved “discrimination” might 
not be too high a price to pay for such a 
benefit. 

Perhaps when Catholics make clearer 
their reasons for insisting on parochial 
schools, their fellow Americans will join in 
granting them aid in the form of tax con- 
cessions or low-interest loans: At present, 
however, non-Catholics seem to be largely 
unconvinced of the desirability of encour- 
aging separate parochial schools. 

Henry A. NEjAKO Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Indexes Needed 


Evrror: Our library needs the indexes to 
AMERICA, volumes 84-89 and 91-96. If any 
reader or periodicals librarian can supply 
these valued indexes, we would be deeply 
appreciative. 

(Bro. ) JOHN OF THE Cross, C.S.C. 

Hoban High School Library 
Akron 6, Ohio 


Opus Dei 


Epitor: Faint praise can be very con- 
demning. Your article on Opus Dei (4/1) 
seemed to me to be faint praise. 

EpmMunp A. CHRZANOWSKI 
Baltimore, Md. 


Epitor: The quotation from the ency- 
clical Provida Mater Ecclesia at the end 
of your article “A Look at Opus Qei” made 
me feel a little uneasy. The Pope says: 
“Experience had shown that dangers and 
difficulties had not been wanting; in fact, 
they had sometimes, even rather easily, 
beset this life of perfection.” Readers not 
quite aware of the historical facts may 
take these strong words as being appli- 


cable to the Opus Dei. Such an interpreta- 
tion would be completely inappropriate. 

In Provida Mater Ecclesia the Holy 
Father shows his determination to “dis- 
criminate wisely and strictly between these 
societies.” The Opus Dei received its pon- 
tifical approval only 22 days after the 
encyclical letter was published. 

This sequence of events is in itself the 
greatest compliment and guarantee in fa- 
vor of the Opus Dei. 

JoacHIN HERRERO, sj. 
Boston, Mass. 


Anatomic Accuracy 


Epiror: I do enjoy art, which must include 
the AMERICA covers done so well by Hap- 
good. I commend especially the cover de- 
picting Christ in the Tomb (4/1). The 
most logical site for piercing the chest is 
the right side as noted in A Doctor at 
Calvary, by Barbet, and The Shroud of 
Turin, by Bulst, McKenna and Galvin. 

But in Hapgood’s cover picture the hand 
wounds appear in the back of the palm- 
and not in the wrist, which would be the 
proper anatomical site. The two books 
noted above bring this out quite clearly; 
there is not enough tendinous tissue in the 
hand to hold the weight of a body hanging 
on a cross. Admittedly this is a plea for 
anatomic accuracy, but this accuracy is 
truly essential in completely understanding 
all of the excruciating features of Our 
Saviour’s crucifixion and death. 

FRANK J. GLassy, M.D. 

Marshfield, Wis. 


Facilities Lacking 


Epiror: As a chemical engineer vitally 
interested in my religion and my profes- 
sion, I am concerned about the abysmal 
lack of chemical engineering facilities at 
Catholic colleges and universities. For ex- 
ample, of 91 institutions of higher learning 
at which the curriculum is accredited by the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
three (Detroit, Notre Dame and Villa- 
nova) are Catholic schools. Surely a sorry 
state of affairs. There are but five student 
chapters of the AIChE at Catholic colleges 
—out of 108 such chapters. This surely in- 
dicates that chemical engineering is not 
generally taught at Catholic institutions. 
Like it cr not, we do live in a scientific 
(or technological, if you prefer) age, and 
the results of our technical endeavors may 
well determine whether or not we remain 
free to practice our holy religion. What can 
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we, laymen and religious educational lead- 
ers alike, do to promote the cause of science 
and engineering at our Catholic colleges 
and universities where the ideally perfect 
education should be best achieved? 

(Dr.) Max F. MuELLER 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The Conservative Position 


Eprror: One would hope that John Strack 
searched a long time to turn up that un- 
inspired spokesman for conservatism who 
volunteered information in the article en- 
titled “Give Me That Old College Tory” 
(4/8). If conservatism were really as it 
was presented there, the ranks of the lib- 
erals would be swelled beyond their wild- 
est dreams. Less for the sake of Mr. 
Strack, who cannot, I believe, be serious 
in this satirical quest for the mind of 
conservatism, than for the readers who 
might think these opinions representative 
of collegiate thought, I would like to set 
the record straight. 

The essence of the conservative posi- 
tion is not rooted in the past nor in the 
perpetuation of the way things are. Indeed, 
the very alternatives we offer belie that 
declaration. The essence of conservatism 
is found in the unchangeable relationships 
between man, as a spiritual animal, and 
certain areas of his environment. Such a 
relationship is the one between freedom 
and responsibility, or, to put it in terms 
which bear upon our age, the relationship 
between the Federal Government’s assump- 
tion of responsibilities which inhere in the 
organic unfolding of man’s nature and the 
exercise, even the realization, of individual 
freedom and dignity. 

The conservative’s concern for what is, 
is metaphysical rather than existential. We 
stand in opposition to the sociological con- 
cept of man, so dominant in our age, which 
views man in the light of what he does 
rather than what he is. We reassert, for 
example, that the right as well as the 
duty to educate belongs primarily to the 
parent. We deplore the mentality of an 
age which has defaulted this task to a 
government which might possibly do it 
better, because this default ignores the 
responsibility and the “oughtness” which 
is in the relationship of parent and child. 

The brand of conservatism which lives 
in the past or refuses to change is a car- 
icature of a political position which jus- 
tifies itself in the veritates aeternae that 
crown philosophy. Are our numbers so 
small or our rhetoric so ineffective that 
we have not yet made that known? 

Patrick J. Hitt 

Member, Executive Council 

Fordham Chapter 

Young Americans for Freedom 
New York, N.Y. 
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St. Paul Editions 


By Daughters of St. Paul 
50 St. Paul’s Avenue 
Boston 30, Massachusetts 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


Papal teachings compiled by the Bene- 
dictine Monks of Solesmes 
Harmonious compilation concerning the 


origin, necessity, organization and fruits 
of lay action. 728 pages. 


Cloth $5.00 Paperback $4.00 


WHEN YOU GO TO 
MASS 


By Reverend John H. Collins, S.J. 


Refreshing step-by-step explanation of the 
Holy Scarifice of the Mass and inspira- 
tional reflections, complete with illustra- 
tions. 110 pages. 


Cloth $1.50 Paperback $1.00 


ASK FOR BOOK 


The Daughters of St. Paul 


—papal 


uses the most 


congregation— 


modern 


means of communication 


(press, motion pictures, 


radio and television) to 


spread the Word of God. 


DAD AND HIS 
TEENAGERS 


By Dr. John J. Skala 


Informal chats on the problems dad faces 
with his teenagers. 96 pages. 


Cloth $2.00 Paperback $1.00 


EDUCATION 


Papal teaching compiled by the Bene- 
dictine Monks of Solesmes 

Presentation of the absolute necessity of 
teaching religion in the spiritual formation 


of Christians and especially the education 
of youth. 700 pages. 


Cloth $5.00 
CATALOG 


Paperback $4.00 








CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


- 


in 


JAPAN 


Needs qualified Catholic 


American teacher 


in English Department 


adequate salary 
3-year contract 


free housing 


passage from and to U.S. 


Send credentials to: 
Box 408 

AMERICA 

920 Broadway 

New York 10 

N.Y. 
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Current Comment 





John Birch Goes to Court 


The John Birch Society has a lawsuit 
on its hands. 

A California Methodist minister, Rev. 
Arthur E. Harrington, has filed a $150,- 
000 suit against Robert Welch, founder 
of the John Birch Society, and others, 
charging that a member of the society 
called him a Communist. 

Mr. Harrington accuses Dr. James F. 
Garry, a dentist, who is described as 
a leader of the Fullerton, Calif., unit of 
the John Birch Society, as saying in the 
presence of witnesses: “Rev. Harring- 
ton, of La Habra, who is a Communist, 
period.” 

Named in the suit are Mr. Welch, 
Dr. Garry and thirty John Does. Ask- 
ing $50,000 in general damages and 
$100,000 in exemplary damages, Mr. 
Harrington states that he has been 
shunned and avoided in his community 
as a result of the allegation. 

We know nothing about the Rev. Mr. 
Harrington beyond what we read in the 
newspapers. For all we know, he may 
have engaged in subversive activities 
ranging from bombthrowing to joining 
Communist fronts. We have no idea, 
therefore, whether he can win his suit. 

But just the same, we like his spirit. 
Robert Welch and the John Birch So- 
ciety preach openly that our govern- 
ment and our society at large have been 
massively infiltrated by Communists 
ever since 1946. It is time the victims 
of their allegations made them prove 
what they say. 

Nothing would do Mr. Welch and 
his associates more good than to be 
confronted on every possible occasion 
with the blunt reply: “Put up or shut 


” 


up. 
Congressional Spurt 


For President Kennedy the long, 
dreary day of April 20 was wholly 
dominated by the Cuban fiasco. The 
high spot came when he rushed to the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel and delivered a 
tough 15-minute talk—intended both 
as a warning to Premier Khrushchev 
and a fillip to public morale—before the 
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American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. 

Oddly enough, however little the 
President was disposed to appreciate 
it, April 20 was also the best day his 
Administration has yet had on Capitol 
Hill. With a surprising absence of op- 
position, the House approved a bill 
liberalizing social security benefits. The 
Senate gave the President an even big- 
ger victory when it passed his mini- 
mum-wage bill with only a few minor 
changes. (The bill now goes to a Sen- 
ate-House conference where the Ad- 
ministration’s chances of getting satis- 
factory legislation are greatly en- 
hanced. ) 

Nor was that all the Senate did on 
April 20. It approved a compromise 
version of the $390-million depressed- 
areas bill which incorporates most of 
the Administration’s demands. Then to 
top off a rousing day, it passed a bill 
extending Federal aid to the children of 
unemployed workers. The President had 
taken a deep personal interest in this 
measure. 

The mood of Congress may change, 
but right now the prospects for the 
Administration’s domestic program look 
better than they have at any time since 
Mr. Kennedy moved into the White 
House. 


Automation in the Abbey 


The Trappists (Reformed Cistercians 
of the Strict Observance) have waxed 
mighty in the United States in recent 
years. They have given us a glowing 
image of men leading a life of primitive 
austerity far from the world’s ignoble 
strife, men of protracted prayer and 
long silences, supporting their simple 
needs by rough manual labor, especially 
on the farm and in the dairy. 

Could anything conceivably disturb 
this treasured image of a sturdy, bucolic 
asceticism? Yes, and the villain is auto- 
mation. 

During April, Brother Girard, a Trap- 
pist monk on leave from his abbey in 
Dubuque, Iowa, said that mechanization 
has taken the physical exercise out of 
farm labor and the other chores that 


used to keep his brethren healthy, hardy 
and fit. He avowed that some Trappists 
believe recreation should be introduced 
in the monastery—“Maybe just calis- 
thenics. Maybe a little basketball or 
baseball.” 

Perhaps the good monk was spoofing. 
We dread to think of the day when the 
inroads of automation may require every 
Trappist monastery to add a gymnasium 
and playing fields, just to keep disci- 
plined holiness from going the way of 
all unexercised flesh. 

We find no joy in picturing cheerful 
ascetics hitching up their coarse habits 
for a bouncing session on the trampo- 
line. It distresses us to imagine them 
chasing an elastic pill from hole to hole 
on a monastic golf course, or mulling 
over their batting averages during 
choir. Without doubt the stern Abbot 
de Rancé, who reformed the Cistercians 
in 1684, would judge sourly such an at- 
tempt to preserve hardy vigor in a 
mechanized monastery. 

We already knew that automation is 
not an unmixed blessing. But we did 
not expect it to vex the ancient rule of 
St. Benedict so soon. Our sympathies 
go with the Trappists in their battle 
against the world, the flesh and mech- 
anization. 


Record U.S. Income 


The national income figures for 1960, 
which the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce released on April 23, may not 
have given much comfort to the unem- 
ployed but they did offer pleasant read- 
ing to many economists. Revealing as 
they did that personal income broke all 
records last year, the figures substan- 
tiated a widely held belief that the 
present recession must be considered 
one of the mildest in years. 

For the first time in the nation’s his- 
tory, personal income climbed over the 
$400 billion mark—up a little more than 
$20 billion over 1959. All sections of 
the country shared in the rise, but the 
biggest gains were registered in the 
Mideast and the Far West. The South- 
west, with an increase of 4 per cent, 
fell behind the parade. 

Per capita income—total income di- 
vided by the number of men, women 
and children in the country—also gained 
substantially. It jumped from $2,159 
in 1959 to $2,242. On a per capita 
basis, the richest State was little Dela- 
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ware, with $3,094. The District of Co- 
lumbia ranked next with $3,000, fol- 
lowed by Connecticut and Nevada with 
$2,871 and $2,854 respectively. Missis- 
sippi, with $1,190, was as usual at the 








Correction... 


The Index to America, Vol. 
104, which was bound into our 
issue of April 29, was erroneously 
designated as the Index to Vol. 
105. Librarians, please note. 











bottom of the list, nearly $200 below 
Arkansas. 

There is no mystery why incomes 
went up last year while the economy 
went down. Unemployment was high 
but so, too, was employment. Wages 
and salaries ran $14 billion ahead of 
1959. They were supplemented by rec- 
ord dividend checks and by rising trans- 
fer payments under the nation’s social 
insurance system. Last year such pay- 
ments, including $11.4 billion of Old 
Age and Survivors benefits, amounted 
to $30.5 billion. This obviously cush- 
ioned the decline. 


The UN Adjourns 


The 15th annual session of the UN 
General Assembly opened last Septem- 
ber with the spectacle of an irate Nikita 
Khrushchev, shoe in hand, brutishly 
pounding his protests at the expense of 
the organization’s furniture. In contrast, 
the session ended on April 22 in most 
“undramatic” fashion, to quote one UN 
correspondent, with the world body 
mildly voting’ that the members do 
what they can to “remove existing ten- 
sions.” Perhaps that is the best that 
could have been expected. 

If we have learned anything in the 
past months, it is that the huge Afro- 
Asian bloc in the UN cannot be counted 
on to act with any degree of consistency 
in its approach to world problems. 

We learned, for example, that every- 
one, at Afro-Asian insistence, wants 
Belgium out of the Congo. Few UN 
members, however, have been ready to 
foot the bill to replace them. True, the 
world body finally approved the money 
to keep the UN operation in the Congo 
solvent for another six months, but it 
was like pulling teeth to get the re- 
quired appropriations. 
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We also discovered that the Congo 
crisis was a purely African affair, not 
for meddling by white Westerners. Yet 
when Cuba momentarily stole the scene 
from the Congo, everyone, Afro-Asians 
included, wanted to get into the act. 

Mr. Nehru of India, we have been 
given to understand, takes a dim view 
of “American intervention” in Cuba. 
Yet, to this date, the UN has not heard 
a word: about Soviet intervention in 
Southeast Asia—almost on Mr. Nehru’s 
doorstep. And what of Hungary and 
Tibet? These items were not discussed 
at the 15th session. Does this mean they 
are now to be forgotten? 

Certain UN members, it would ap- 
pear, could stand some serious reflec- 
tion during the six-month interval be- 
fore the General Assembly comes to- 
gether again. 


Lady Chatterley’s Trial 


The British trial of Penguin Books 
for the publication of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lever is now fading into the past. Be- 
fore the echoes of the case wholly die, 
let us commend Geoffrey Gorer for his 
perceptive remarks in the Feb. 3 New 
Statesman (London). 

This trial, Mr. Gorer says, dramatized 
a clash between two systems of values, 
both of which are fervently held in 
English society—and, we may add, in 
Western society generally. He explains: 


The values of the defense, which 
might be called the liberal values 
with a small “I,” are explicit 
enough: the overriding importance 
and validity of the arts, the desir- 
ability of individual happiness in- 
cluding a satisfactory sex life for 
everybody, the shamefulness of 
prudery (“false” is almost a fixed 
epithet in this context), and open- 
mindedness and criticism of our 
society as good in themselves. 


But, Mr. Gorer goes on, the values of 
the other side were much more obscure 
because they were “almost completely 
inarticulate.” In turn, “their values 
were inarticulate because it is the nature 
of traditional values to be so.” 

Millions of people in Britain and 
elsewhere felt a profound sense of out- 
rage at the making of Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover available to everyone with 
3s. 6d., or half a dollar, to spend. But 
when called upon to give the reason for 
their feelings, these good people could 


only denounce the use of four-letter 


words and the sympathetic portrayal of 
adultery. 

The case against public dissemina- 
tion of this kind of erotic literature in 
fact rests upon deeper and more solid 
foundations. The trouble is that, in 
contrast with the facile rationalism of 
the liberal ideology, the case is diffi- 
cult, and for most people impossible, to 
articulate. 


. . and the Sense of Mystery 


Yet it would be a great mistake to 
assume that what is hard to express 
clearly is unworthy of intelligent re- 
spect. Much of what is deepest in hu- 
man life is for that very reason mys- 
terious and obscure. 

We reject this obscurity at our peril. 
The price for trying to rule our lives 
by clear and distinct ideas alone is that 
we end up denying those elements of 
our nature which do most to make us 
human. Men and women make them- 
selves neither more moral nor more 
truly sexual by attempting a thorough 
exposure of the mystery which at once 
separates and unites them. 


Saint Who Wasn’t There 


Those of us who had not practiced a 
special devotion to St. Philomena could 
sympathize with the distress felt by her 
followers when the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites in Rome announced on 
April 18 that she was to be stricken 
from the roll of the Church’s saints. She 
had been venerated for about the last 
150 years in error, and was neither a 
martyr nor a saint. We can understand 
a certain perplexity at this event among 
Catholics, and considerable eyebrow- 
lifting by those not of our faith. 

Eyebrows, however, may remain un- 
disturbed. The only formal guarantee 
the Church gives for the existence and 
holiness of her saintly servants is that 
afforded by the process of canonization, 
and Philomena was never canonized. 
Moreover, what one might call counter- 
canonization is a regular and built-in 
feature of the Church’s administration. 
This is the systematic, scrupulously crit- 
ical re-examination of all objects of pop- 
ular devotion: persons, legends, unusual 
events. 

From the first years of the 17th cen- 
tury the Bollandists, a group of scholars 
in Belgium, have subjected the historical 
record of the saints to unremitting 
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AMERICA PRESS pamphlets dealing 
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today. Pick a pack of ten and save 

fifty cents off the regular list price. 


For stimulating leisure reading, few things 
are quite like an AMERICA pamphlet. At one 
sitting, or two, you can treat yourself to an 
informative briefing on one of the many issues 
that create the challenging cross-currents of 
our times. 

The five new AMERICA pamphlet releases 
featured here are a good example of what we 
mean. The thoughtful reader will find some- 
thing in each to add to his understanding 
of the world in which we live. 

Let’s Falk Sense About the Negro, by C. J. 
McNaspy, S.J., is a refreshingly direct treat- 
ment by a Southern priest of the questions 
often asked about the status of the Negro in 
American life. For new insights into the im- 
portant social problem, look here. 

Since no one of us ever quite escapes being 
touched by the loneliness of “the lonely 
crowd,” all should find food for reflection in 
The Loneliness of Man. This is a sensitive 
appraisal of solitary man by AMERICA’s Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, Thurston N. Davis, S.J. 

Or, if you’re looking for a provocative dis- 
cussion of the moral quality of American 
society, you’ll find an extremely stimulacing 
one in The Moral Curve, a symposium by 


| a seven laymen first published in AMERICA. 
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scrutiny. In modern times, particularly 
from the days of Pope Leo XIII on, the 
Church has been acutely aware of the 
pepular readiness to create new devo- 
tions, particularly where special types 
of favors are expected. 

The rise and the eclipse of St. Philo- 
mena are one more reminder that we 
would be acting far more according to 
the mind of the Church if we looked 
upon her spiritual heroes and heroines 
as outstanding examples of personal 
sanctity, of the “way to go,” and less 
exclusively as convenient intercessors 
on behalf of our individual and some- 
times selfishly individual needs. 


Degrading Mindszenty 


During the past year, the Foreign 
Policy Association-World Affairs Center 
has been under attack by anti-Commu- 
nist groups for alleged softness on com- 
munism. Its “Great Decisions” plan—a 
program of discussion for study groups 
—is denounced as subtle propaganda. 
Since a number of Catholic organiza- 
tions have used this material in their 
own activities, the sting of the wrathful 
critics is felt in Catholic circles as well. 

We are not particularly worried 
about the problem of vindicating the 
FPA-WAC. Most Rev. Robert J. Dwy- 
er, Bishop of Reno, has recently ac- 
cepted membership on its board of di- 
rectors, with full knowledge of the 
criticisms. That should provide some 
assurance to the uneasy that the organi- 





The Shadow We Cast 


With all this talk about the dis- 
tressingly bad “image” that other 
nations identify with Americans 
and with the United States itself, 
you will not want to miss next 
week’s symposium, “How We 
Look to Others,” by two well-trav- 
eled observers of Europe and Asia 
—Georce H. Dunne and C. J. 
McNaspy. 











zation is not as black as it is painted. 
Of greater significance is the unfor- 
tunate way in which the name of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty has been brought into 
this disagreeable fight. 

The chief instrument of the pressure 
(sometimes taking the form of anony- 
mous telephone calls) against respon- 
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sible organizations such as the National 
Council of Catholic Women, the Chris- 
tian Family Movement and the Adult 
Education Centers of Chicago, is a re- 
lease issued by the Cardinal Mindszenty 
Foundation of St. Louis. This anti-Red 
agency, though organized and con- 
ducted by Catholics, has no official 
standing in the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis. 

No doubt the St. Louis group started 
with the best of intentions. If so, it 
reckoned without the hordes of mis- 
guided fanatics and unbalanced zealots 
who need no encouragement to go out 
looking for Reds. It is now obvious that 
the local groups have gotten out of the 
control of the parent organization. 

If the Cardinal Mindszenty Founda- 
tion does not want to close up shop, the 
least it can do is to change its name. 
It is no honor to the illustrious Hun- 
garian hero for his name to be associ- 
ated with Catholic wreckers and row- 
dies who misrepresent the cause of hu- 
man freedom for which he suffered. 


Cease-Fire in Laos 


The Soviet Union has finally con- 
descended to agree to a cease-fire in 
Laos. The news, however, had little ef- 
fect on the Kremlin’s stooges in South- 
east Asia. It merely occasioned a new 
and shattering offensive against Laotian 
government troops. 

At the risk of sounding cynical, we 
venture the thought that it is not going 
to make any difference whether there is 
a cease-fire in embattled Laos or not. 
If past experience at the conference 
table with the Reds is any indication, 
we are going to be hard pressed even 
there to achieve the genuinely, neutral 
Laos we are after. We once had a cease- 
fire in Korea. It was followed by long, 
dreary months of negotiations that left 
Korea half slave and half free. Vietnam 
is another case in point. Truce or no, we 
face the same unhappy prospect in Laos. 

It is time, then, that we made up our 
minds about this tiny Southeast Asian 
kingdom. If, as experts tell us, it is the 
key to the whole of this strategic area 
of the free world, then it is worth fight- 
ing for. As a letter in the correspondence 
columns of the New York Times for 
April 23 points out, it now devolves 
upon the Administration “to set the facts 
squarely before the American people.” 
William Henderson and Frank N. Tra- 

















ger, who have both had extensive ex- 
perience in Southeast Asia, note that it 
is the Administration’s responsibility “to 
begin an immediate and urgent dialogue 
with [the American people] on the 
measures that needs must be taken.” 
We have no doubt that, in their own 
good time, the Reds will halt the shcot- 
ing. The point is that a mere truce will 
have solved nothing. 


The Eichmann Trial 


Discussing the Eichmann trial over 
the “Chet Huntley Reports” TV hour 
(NBC) on April 23, Fr. John LaFarge, 
of the AMenica staff, spoke as follows: 

“A terrible possibility about the rev- 
elations of the Eichmann trial is that 
their effect may be lost; that their dis- 
closures may be misunderstood. It 
would be a calamity if the idea should 
prevail: ‘Oh, yes; these events were un- 
speakable, but they could happen only 
to the Jewish people. It’s all past his- 
tory now; why not be more concerned 
about clear and present danger?” 

“For this reason, I am _ particularly 
anxious that all of us Americans plant 
the thought deep in our hearts that the 
terrible monster of human hatred and 
passion is never wholly dead in our 
midst. Depths of hate can always be 
stirred up: that same hate that wreaked 
itself upon Eichmann’s victims. We are 
never immune. 

“God knows there are enough exam- 
ples at hand, in this country and 
abroad, to prove this danger. Every day 
the press and the news dispatches offer 
us grim reminders. Like disease, human 
hate is contagious; it leaps over political 
and social barriers. 

“Hence I say: out of these revelations 
must spring the resolve to combat the 
spirit of religious, national and racial 
hatred by every effective means at 
hand. This task must be bequeathed 
from generation to generation. I pray 
to our common Father in heaven that 
He give us the strength and intelligence 
to fulfill it.” 

A like concern was exhibited by the 
other participants on the program: Rev. 
Dr. John C. Bennett, dean of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Rev. Dr. 
Bernard J. Bamberger, president of the 
Central Council of American Rabbis. 
The tediousness and enormous length 
of the trial should not be allowed to 
blind us to its significance. 
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T IS NOW EVIDENT that the landings in Cuba were 

premature, and that the Kennedy Administra- 

tion has been made a scapegoat in the bitter emo- 
tional reaction that followed them. 

The U.S. government is being blamed, first for 
encouraging the revolt and then for failing to save 
it. The claim is made that there is no real differ- 
ence between direct intervention and the sort of 
indirect aid that we gave in training and arming 
the anti-Castro forces, so why not go all the way? 

Legally and politically speaking, there is all the 
difference in the world between the two kinds of 
action, especially in Latin American eyes. What 
mattered most was the fact that the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration is bound by the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) treaties and declarations. These 
commitments constrain us from intervening uni- 
laterally until we publicly repudiate them, after 
due notice, on the ground that our Latin American 
friends have failed to meet their own obligations. 

If a new bridgehead is established in Cuba, and 
a provisional government we recognize is set up 
on the island, we can send many kinds of aid to 
the rebels without violating the OAS treaty. That 
treaty, for example, would permit us to establish 
a blockade, if need be, to prevent Cuba from be- 
coming a Soviet military base threatening other 
American countries. We must remember, too, that 
South American countries have a tradition of per- 
mitting total asylum for refugees, even tolerating 
the mounting of revolutions against their home 
governments, so that what we did by organizing 
and equipping anti-Castro elements during the 

last year is honorable and even “legal” by Latin 
American standards. 

It may be argued that our promises not to move 
in should not have been made in the first place. 
However, this pledge was an essential part of the 
U.S. program to defeat Castroism in Latin America. 

The democratic, non-Communist regimes in 
Latin America are still weak. Most of these gov- 
ernments face the problem of growing aspirations 
among the people for economic benefits which for 
the present are far beyond reach. These desires are 
fanned by Fidel Castro and the Communists, and 
since the democratic liberal politicians themselves 
helped to inspire the hopes for social revolution, 
it is hard for them now to deflate the overoptimis- 
tic expectations of their people. Thus, in order to 
introduce the social welfare programs they prom- 
ised, some liberal regimes spend more than they 
have, a process that automatically produces run- 
away inflation in many of these countries. Only 
foreign capital can stabilize their currencies, let 
alone expand their economies. Some capital comes 
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from Europe, but most of it is from the United 
States. How are we to get U.S. capital into Latin 
America except along the general lines of the Ken- 
nedy Plan? 

Direct intervention at this time would have de- 
stroyed the political basis of our present plans. 
Only the dictators of Paraguay and Haiti would 
have approved it. The conservative government of 
Guatemala would have tolerated it, but not even 
the Dominican Republic’s Trujillo, strongest of 
the surviving dictators, would have backed us, be- 
cause we have broken relations with him. Hence, 
to defy democratic Latin American opinion by 
direct intervention might well have destroyed the 
only plan we have to save the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica from Fidelismo. 

So much for the wisdom of Mr. Kennedy’s re- 
straint. It is an entirely different matter whether 
the government could and should have prevented 
the abortive invasion attempt. There were many 
possible reasons for rushing the landings. Perhaps 
Castro was about to receive vital equipment, such 
as large numbers of patrol boats to protect the 
Cuban coast. Many new planes, and Cuban pilots 
whose training is being hurried in Czechoslovakia, 
are soon expected. 


Bu FROM the U.S. government's point of view, 
the whole thing was an unavoidable gamble 
that failed. Still, the very fact of the landings may 
yet weaken Castro’s position in Cuba. True, the 
invasion forces were rebuffed and the entire ven- 
ture appears to have. folded up, though there may 
still be remnants of the attacking force holed up in 
the mountains. The fact remains, however, that an 
invasion was attempted. The status quo in Cuba 
has been dramatically called into question by 
Cubarf citizens. 

The gamble we took seems justified, even 
though there was only one chance in five that it 
would succeed. We went as far as we could with- 
out gross violation of our promises and commit- 
ments. If was a worth-while risk, and it showed 
courage for the Kennedy Administration to let the 
Cuban landings take place on this basis. 

The idea that it is a fatal defeat for a first revo- 
lutionary attempt to fail defies history, for most 
eventually successful revolts have been preceded 
by a series of failures. The idea that it is wrong to 
aid from without the revolt of an oppressed peo- 
ple unless they go to war themselves is also a new 
historical doctrine. It was invented in the bitter- 
ness that followed the glorious Hungarian uprising 
of 1956. Yet that revolt is still the greatest political 
defeat the USSR has suffered. 

The Cuban failure is tragic enough without hav- 
ing our news media inflate it out of all proportions. 

CHIsTOPHER EMMET 
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THE NEED FOR RESPONSIBLE CRITICISM 


THE Days following the rout of the anti-Castro in- 
vaders, President Kennedy briefed all top Republican 
leaders on the Cuban situation. All expressed their sup- 
port of the President in the crisis. 

Prior to his talk with the President, Richard Nixon 
refused to comment on Cuba, saying: “There is nothing 
more irresponsible than for someone outside of govern- 
ment who does not have knowledge of the facts to pop 
off. Consequently, I have no criticism of what the 
President has done, and I will offer none unless I have 
some constructive alternative to offer.” 

The former Vice President's restraint was in keeping 
with the general refusal of press and politicians to criti- 
cize President Kennedy because of developments in 
Laos or Cuba during the last few weeks. Certainly, 
whatever the temptation, Mr. Nixon was right not to 
“pop off” about the present state of American prestige 
abroad or to follow the example of those who so loudly 
criticized the U-2 flight last year. 

Still, the Nixon statement went too far in arguing that 
there should be no criticism by “someone outside of 
government who does not have knowledge of the facts.” 





Pror. PENNIMAN, of the Georgetown University faculty, 
has reported from Washington for almost three years. 


On All Horizons 


Taken at face value, this argument seems to immunize 
any Administration in power against criticism because, 
presumably, it alone can possess “the facts.” 

Actually, in most situations information available to 
all is enough to make possible a rational judgment 
about the direction that policy should take. In Laos, 
for example, there can hardly be any intelligence details 
that are so important as to alter seriously a judgment 
based on a knowledge of previous Communist aggres- 
sions and a regular reading of the daily press. An in- 
formed outsider is aware of differences with our allies, 
the strong position of the Communists, and the probable 
outcome of negotiations for the establishment of a 
“genuinely neutral” government. He can assess in a 
reasonable way the alternative courses of action open 
to this country. 

The Cuban affair is more clouded, but the general 
outlines are fairly clear. The major problems are not 
ones which can be seen only by those who have read 
the latest cables or talked with agents from the island. 

It is all well and good for President Kennedy to brief 
his recent political opponents, but democratic society 
expects full public discussion of its gravest problems. 
Republican leaders will do this country a disservice if 
they refrain from commenting on foreign policy merely 
because of a mistaken notion that first they must possess 
the latest “inside” information. Nor should they, out of 
some sense of courtesy, necessarily remain silent after a 
Presidential briefing. Self-censorship may sometimes be 
essential, but it should be exercised sparingly when the 
nation’s safety is at stake. HowarD PENNIMAN 


Apostolate, Combermere, Ont., Canada. 
A Cana colony for families is conducted 
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ROSTER °¢ Names, addresses, univer- 
sities and fields of study of 387 Catho- 
lic Indian students, members of the All- 
India Catholic University Federation— 
U.S. Branch, in 25 States and Canada, 
are compiled in the Feb. issue of the 
AICUF-US Newsletter (414 G, 3120 
St. Paul St., Baltimore 18, Md. 25¢). 


TO WIN SOULS « A rich and varied 
program of discussions and instruction 
awaits participants at the third National 
Conference on Convert Work in Yon- 
kers, N.Y., June 27-29. Sponsors are the 
Paulist Institute for Religious Research 
and the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. For details write to CCD, 31 E. 
50th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


TEEN-AGERS SPEAK *¢ “The Ugly 
Catholic” and “What Every Girl Wants” 
are titles of two provocative appeals to 
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the best in, modern youth, issued by a 
Midwest teen-age group. The four short 
papers of the series, useful for high 
school class or discussion clubs, may be 
obtained from Contact, Catholic Youth 
Center, 2120 Park Ave., Minneapolis 
4, Minn. (10¢ each; $5 per 100). 


MAN AMONG MEN @¢ Community, 
monthly organ of Friendship House and 
a front-line campaigner for good rela- 
tions among men of all colors and races, 
will come out in its May issue with an 
attractive new format. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $2 (Friendship House, 4233 S. In- 
diana Ave., Chicago 55, IIl.). 


PLAY AND PRAY ® Young men and 
women over 18 are welcome at the 12th 
Summer School of the Lay Apostolate, 
organized in five weekly sessions begin- 
ning July 3, at the Madonna House 





Catherine de Hueck Doherty, at Ma- 
donna House. 


MEDICO °* Barbara C. Jencks, well- 
known journalist, writes from personal 
knowledge in a slender but warm me- 
morial brochure, The Dr. Tom Dooley 
Story (from the author, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Ind. 50¢). 


SCRIPTURE IN SUMMER ® An op- 
portunity to be up-to-date on recent 
developments in Scripture studies is of- 
fered in two institutes. One is available 
at Notre Dame College, Belmont, Calif., 
July 10-21 (address Sister Rosemarie 
Julie, director). The other will take 
place at Xavier Univ., Cincinnati 7, 
Ohio, June 22-28 (address Rev. John 
J. Wenzel, S.J.). Both programs are 
open to lay persons and feature a bat- 
tery of well-known scholars. _R.A.G. 
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Editorials 


Violent Spring Storms 


_— DISHEARTENING EVENTS of late April brought cha- 
grin and humiliation to two proud men and to the 
countries they represent. A pair of almost simultaneous 
setbacks—one in Cuba, the other in Algeria—vividly 
dramatized the precarious position of the West in its 
battle for traditional freedoms and for its heritage of 
reason and civility. This attack came in a gigantic 
pincers movement of forces from the far right and the 
far left. The France of General de Gaulle underwent, 
with the “odious and stupid” rebellion of its wrong- 
headed generals in Algeria, a crisis that would have 
wounded and scarred that beloved country for years to 
come if it had not been promptly resolved by the firm- 
ness of the French head of state. Moreover, the Algerian 
revolt, by weakening the strained moral forces of West- 
ern Europe, has done harm—and might have dealt an 
even heavier blow—to Nato and to the free nations that 
Nato is pledged to defend. 

Across the wide Atlantic, on the sunny shores of 
Cuba, an equally stupid and odious regime crowed over 
the bedraggled prisoners it took in the ill-fated invasion 
mounted by desperate Cuban refugees in the United 
States. Thus, with violence and the forces of unreason 
abroad, the twin faces of communism and neofascism 
leered at the leaders and peoples of the free world and 
mocked them with new dilemmas. 

Remembering the old adage that “when France 
sneezes, Europe catches cold,” the West looked anxious- 
ly to the aging but phenomenally able President of 
France as he invoked Article XVI of the French Consti- 
tution and gathered all needed power into his own 
hands. He was equal to the challenge. 

President Kennedy, battling forces of disorder at the 
other end of the political spectrum, found himself 
ringed around with a whole chain of thorny dilemmas. 
Would he be swayed by the bluster of Khrushchev’s 
threats, embodied in the Red boss’s latest and perhaps 
most insolent letter? Was he to heed the pressure of 
fellow-traveling Castroites in the United States—men 
like Theodore Brameld, C. Wright Mills, Erich Fromm 
and other adherents of the so-called “Fellowship of 
Reconcilation”—whose paid advertisements in an Amer- 
ican newspaper stated that they could not “condone” 
what they called “the deliberate subversion of the 
Cuban government”? Or would he go along with the 
rather general sentiment of the American people that 
something simply has to be done about Castro? 

The President said in Washington to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors: 

If the nations of this hemisphere should fail to 
meet their commitments against outside Communist 
penetration . . . this Government will not hesitate 
in meeting its primary obligations. 
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Here then was another dilemma. How long were we to 
continue our efforts to persuade and cajole the Organi- 
zation of American States to take reluctant action 
against their Cuban neighbor? At what point do we 
cease to act in concert with the other countries of this 
hemisphere and move unilaterally against the despotism 
in Cuba? Or again, will the President’s decision on Cuba 
be that we must learn to live with this humiliating Red 
thorn in our side rather than risk alienating world 
public opinion by landing the Marines in what would 
necessarily be a full-scale American invasion of Cuba? 

Still one more great dilemma tortures the President. 
One horn of this dilemma is stamped Laos, the other 
Berlin. In both these vital areas the determination of the 
free world is now being tested or will soon be put to 
the test. With France distracted by internal disorders, 
might the Soviets soon move on West Berlin? And if they 
further jeopardize the peace by doing so, are we ready 
there? Finally, if we deploy the forces that will be 
needed for the defense of Berlin, will we also be pre- 
pared to honor our commitments in Southeast Asia? 

This is an hour when every American will stand 
firmly behind the President, realizing how, in his 
prophetic words, “only the strong, only the industrious, 
only the determined, only the courageous, only the 
visionary who determine the real nature of our struggle 
can possibly survive.” 


...France Rides It Out 


| operon units of the U.S. Army based on some off- 
shore island such as Puerto Rico threatening to in- 
vade the mainland under the leadership of pensioned 
officers because of their political differences with Presi- 
dent Kennedy. This is the situation that. confronted 
France when word reached Paris on April 22 that the 
army had again revolted in Algeria. 

This bold move by disgruntled French Army officers 
precipitated the gravest crisis in France since the fall of 
the Fourth Republic and the return of General de 
Gaulle to power. 

Despite its initial success, the revolt was destined to 
collapse. Since January, 1960, when a similar coup in 
Algeria also proved abortive, it should have been pain- 
fully obvious to any would-be mutineer that no attempt 
to thwart President de Gaulle in Algeria could hope to 
succeed without the enthusiastic support of metropoli- 
tan France. That support the rebellious army in Algeria 
did not have. The people of France want peace in 
Algeria. 

What could possibly have motivated such men as 
Gen. Maurice Challe, one-time commander in Algeria, 
to commit what is perhaps the most heinous crime in the 
soldier's manual—insubordination to the point of 
mutiny? Ostensibly it was to block the Algerian peace 
talks and the likelihood that an independent Algeria 
would emerge from them. The right-wing European 
colons of France’s North African dependency could al- 
ways count on elements of the French Army in their 
fight to keep Algeria French. ' 
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Deeper than that, however, lies a long-smoldering 
resentment on the part of the military toward French 
politicians, whom the army holds responsible for a suc- 
cession of military defeats since World War II. During 
the past two decades the tricolor has been hauled down 
in Lebanon and Syria, Tunisia and Morocco. In Indo- 
China the French Army suffered what was perhaps the 
bitterest defeat of all. Yielding to Algerian nationalism, 
once again at the instance of political leadership, would 
only drive another nail, as certain elements of the army 
saw it, into the coffin of French military prestige. 

The rebellious generals therefore struck out in des- 
peration. But far from sabotaging the negotiations be- 
tween France and the Muslim representatives of Al- 
gerian nationalism, they only brought closer the day of 
settlement. When, on April 25, the insurgents realized 
the hopelessness of their position, perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to the achievement of a peaceful solution to 
the seven-year-old Algerian problem was removed. Al- 
geria’s die-hard Europeans now have nowhere to turn 
for support. The nationalist war of independence, as the 
Muslim Algerian provisional government declared from 
Tunis, must now be viewed “in a new context.” “Domi- 
nation by France,” the Algerian rebel leadership added, 
has been replaced by that of “Fascist generals.” The 
French government, in other words, is no longer the 
enemy. 

Perhaps more serious than its effect on Algeria was 
the exposed position in which the army revolt threat- 
ened to leave France in Europe. The Algiers coup came 
at a time when the Nato allies were preparing to seek 
ways and means to strengthen the alliance. A strength- 
ened alliance, however, would demand, above all else, 
a stable France. Without a strong France, the political, 
economic and military unity of Western Europe is unat- 
tainable. Moreover, it so happened that the crisis over- 
took France at the very moment Western leaders were 
looking for a new Soviet political offensive against West 
Berlin. A divided, chaotic France would have been an 
immense liability. 

The speedy collapse of the army revolt has therefore 
saved France embarrassment both at home and abroad. 
If, by their blundering revolt, the rebel generals man- 
aged to accomplish anything positive, it’ has been to 
highlight once again the courage and firmness of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. There is no mistaking who guides the 
destinies of France today. 


Bibliomaniac Thought 


“pe Stamp Out TV—Buy a Book.” So reads a sign 
in a New York City bookstore, and it reminds one 
of a similar slogan seen on the roads some time ago. Do 
you remember when the small-small editions of sports 
cars—the tiny gogomobiles and similar doodlebugs— 
were displaying on their rear bumpers the cry, “Help 
Stamp Out Cadillacs”? The two slogans together set up 
a tingling in our memory and sent us back to a delight- 
ful piece we had read in the March 25 London Book- 
seller. The “Behind the Lines” column in that issue car- 
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ried an account of a new edition of the Philobiblion. 
This was written by Richard de Bury, 14th-century 
Bishop of Durham in England, and is described in the 
column as “a classic treatise on the love of books and 
the pleasures of bibliomania.” 

One of the good bishop’s rhapsodies on the delights 
and profits of reading runs like this: 


Again, all who are smitten with the love of books 
think cheaply of the world and wealth; as Jerome 
says to Vicilantius: “The same men cannot love 
both gold and books.” And thus it has been said in 
verse: 

No iron-stained hand is fit to handle books, 
Nor he whose heart on gold so gladly looks; 
The same men love not books and money both 
And books thy herd, O Epicurus, loathe; 
Misers and bookmen make poor company, 
Nor dwell in peace beneath the same roof-tree. 


“No man,” concludes the bishop, “can serve both books 
and mammon.” Where, we wonder, does that leave some 
publishers? 

One can, of course, become so bibliomaniac as to 
neglect one’s livelihood and wife and children, but it 
is nevertheless true that, within reason, a love for read- 
ing is a fine steppingstone toward a refinement of taste 
that can make one properly detached from fame and 
fortune. And that’s an even higher state of mind than 
being detached from TV. 


The Other Foot 


o MucH depends on which foot the shoe is on. Take 
S the Canadian province of Quebec, for instance. 
Quebec is facing a “schools question” these days, but 
it is exactly the reverse of our American controversy 
over governmental aid to parochial schools. 

The Province of Quebec has a dual school system, 
with one branch called Catholic and the other Protes- 
tant, although the latter also serves Jews. Education 
below the college level is supported by taxes levied on 
individual wage earners and on businesses. The wage 
earners pay their taxes to the schools of their religion, 
while the business taxes are prorated between the two 
school systems. 

Since Quebec is at least 80-per-cent Catholic, it is 
only reasonable that its citizens should support a Catho- 
lic school system with their taxes. A fair-minded and 
tolerant people, Quebec’s Catholics make provision for 
the same kind of tax support to the schools of their 
Protestant fellow citizens. 

Now, however, a group calling itself the French- 
Language Lay Movement is advocating a separate sys- 
tem of tax-supported secular schools to accommodate 
nonbelievers and others who do not wish to use either 
the Catholic or the Protestant schools. 

The Quebec Federation of Catholic School Commis- 
sions recently declared its opposition to the creation of 
a third, secular school system. The freedom of non- 
believers can be adequately safeguarded within the 
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resent confessional schools, the Federation has said. 

It is to laugh, is it not? The administrators of the 
established Catholic school system in Quebec talk just 
like many of the administrators of the established public 
(secular) school system in the United States. As we 
said, it does make a difference which foot the shoe is on. 

What is one to say about this droll situation? We 
know what we say. We have argued that the principles 
of freedom of choice in education and of the equality 
of all citizens before the law demand public support 
for parochial as well as secular schools in the United 
States. We think that freedom and equality mean the 
same thing in Quebec. If the people in Quebec who want 
secular schools are numerous enough to make such 
schools feasible, then they should have them. 

Now you—our Protestant, Jewish and secularist friends 
—what do you say? 


New Tax Proposals 


oe IF THE PRESENT session of Congress runs into 
the fall, it is a safe guess that the White House will 
present it with no more controversial a proposal than the 
tax message which the President sent up on April 20. 
Not only did his program incorporate a completely 
novel stimulant to business investment; it resubmitted 
for consideration and change a number of provisions in 
the present law which of their nature raise tempers 
and set passions aflame. 

In offering this program, as a first step toward 
comprehensive reform of the tax structure, Mr. Ken- 
nedy has a double objective. 

In the first place, as part of his attack on the recession, 
he wants to stimulate business spending on new plants 
and machines. He also hopes that as a by-product of 
increased capital spending U.S. business will be able to 
compete more effectively in foreign markets and thereby 
contribute to righting the imbalance of our international 
payments. 

In the second place, the President wishes to offset 
the loss of revenue arising from the incentives to capital 
spending by closing loopholes and removing “certain 
defects and inequities” in existing law. 

Mr. Kennedy’s proposals for business consist simply 
in a series of tax credits offered as a reward for capital 
spending. If a business qualifies for all the credits, it 
can reduce its tax liability by as much as 30 per cent. 
The Administration estimates that dangling this kind of 
carrot before industry will cost the government $1.7 
billion in annual revenues, but will result in $2 billion 
of additional outlays on capital goods. 

Organized labor is flatly opposed to this plan, and 
the business community, to put it mildly, is not wildly 
in favor of it. Labor can see no point in special induce- 
ments to capital spending at a time when industry is 
operating below capacity. Businessmen prefer to ap- 
proach capital spending through liberalized deprecia- 
tion allowances. 

Some of the ways in which the Administration hopes 
to offset revenue losses are too technical to be dealt 
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with here. Under this heading fall proposals 1) to re- 
strict the application of the capital-gains tax on sales of 
depreciable property, and 2) to eliminate so-called tax- 
deferral privileges on the earnings of U.S. subsidiaries 
in Western Europe and Japan. Under present law, such 
earnings may be kept abroad indefinitely and invested 
tax free. They are taxed only when remitted to the 
United States. It should be noted, however, that cor- 
porations which invest the profits of their foreign sub- 
sidiaries in underdeveloped countries would continue to 
be exempted from U.S. taxes until the earnings were 
repatriated. 

These changes, together with several others affecting 
the economic activities of Americans abroad, would net 
the Treasury about a billion dollars a year. 

The other revenue-raising proposals hit closer to home 
and would directly affect millions of Americans. 

One of them would apply the technique of withhold- 
ing taxes at the source, which is used now only for wage 
and salary income, to interest and dividends. Since 
about $3 billion of dividend and interest income now 
goes unreported, it is estimated that this change might 
bring in an additional $600 million. 

Another change would repeal the special treatment 
of dividend income which Congress voted in 1954. 
Those receiving this type of income would no longer be 
permitted to exclude the first $50 of dividends from their 
taxable income and then take a 4-per-cent credit against 
the tax bite on the rest of their dividend income. This 
proposed return to an older practice of treating alike all 
income, earned and unearned, would bring in to the 
Treasury some $450 million. It would have a big impact 
on the 6.5 per cent of U.S. taxpayers with annual in- 
comes in excess of $10,000 who receive about 80 per 
cent of all dividend income. 

Finally, still another change would impose restric- 
tions on what is popularly known as the “swindle sheet.” 
Provisions in the tax laws which permit deductions for 
business entertainment “of a personal nature” and the 
maintenance of such entertainment facilities as yachts 
and hunting lodges would be repealed. Additional in- 
come to Uncle Sam: $250 million. 

This program will certainly be battered in Congress. 
Those who oppose specific proposals can scarcely quar- 
rel, however, with the objectives the President has in 
mind. 


St. Thomas More 


This issue of America is dedicated to the question of 
the Catholic layman. Not only the feature articles 
chosen for publication this week, but our cover itself, 
with Hapgood’s impressive rendition of Holbein’s Sir 
Thomas More, serve to make such a dedication quite 
obvious. Thousands of laymen will be meeting in the 
city of Pittsburgh, where the convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Men is being held. We salute these 
able men, over whose deliberations will surely preside 
the martyred saint who is the patron of Catholic laymen 
everywhere. 
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The Laity, the Council 


and the New Apostolate 
Robert A. Graham, S. J. 


ITHOUT WAITING for more developments, we 

\ \ / can safely assert that the Second Vatican 

Council will mark an historic turning point in 
the apostolic life of the Church. The relatively untapped 
energies of the lay Catholic will be channeled at last into 
the main stream of the Church's apostolate. Pope John 
XXIII indicated as much when receiving the Permanent 
Committee of the International Congresses for the Lay 
Apostolate on February 8. He said that this question will 
be “an object of vital concern and special study.” Later, 
in the annual official publication, Activities of the Holy 
See in 1960, the Central Preparatory Commission stated 
categorically that the nature, prerogatives and limita- 
tions of the lay apostolate will be studied in detail at 
the council, on the level of both theory and practice, 
with special reference to its relations with the hierarchy. 

Such authoritative forecasts reflect the virtually unani- 
mous wishes of the bishops of the whole world. The age 
of the lay apostolate is arriving. To speak more accu- 
rately, that day has already arrived. It remains only for 
the Fathers of the council to give it formal recognition. 

The council’s concern with the apostolic possibilities 
of the layman is a simple response to the sensus fidelium, 
the ground swell that has been sweeping the Church 
for many years. One would have to go back to the 13th 
century and the popular revival aroused by St. Francis 
of Assisi to find a comparable grass-roots upsurge of 
lay religious zeal. It seems as though the more society 
becomes secularized, the more pronounced becomes the 
spiritual outlook of individual Christians in the face of 
their environment. The evolving world circumstances 
also suggest that Providence itself is kindling this fire 
to coincide with the advent of a revolutionary era. 

In the newly developing countries, where Christian- 
ity’s roots are still tender, unprecedented opportunities 
are opening at the very moment when, as in Africa and 
Asia, political independence has tolled the bell for the 
19th-century missionary methods which depended so 
largely upon the prestige of the colonizing power. As if 
these political and social changes were not enough, 
rapid technological advances put a premium on special- 
ists trained as no priest or religious can be trained. Even 





Fr. GraHAM, an associate editor of this Review, has 
been an attentive student of the coming Second Vatican 
Council. 
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if the shortage of priests were not felt in the former 
mission-sending countries, many of the works now indi- 
cated in the apostolate can be performed better, if not 
exclusively, by laymen. 

The needs and the opportunities are evident. Why 
must we wait for an ecumenical council in order to get 
the lay apostolate moving? How is it that the recent dec- 
ades have witnessed so much backing and filling, such 
unmistakable experimentation and, most of all, such pro- 
longed and indecisive theoretical discussions? 

The nub of the difficulty lies precisely in the apos- 
tolic nature of this lay action. The layman is doing the 
work of the Church. Yet, by the will of Christ and the 
constitution of the Church, the preaching of the gospel 
and the sanctification of souls are entrusted directly to 
an order of priesthood, with the bishops at the head. 
Without abolishing the distinction between clergy and 
laity, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to conceive of 
a lay apostolate in the strict sense. 

If “apostolate” were understood only in a generic or 
metaphoric sense, there would be no perplexity. Every 
Christian, by the fact of his baptism and confirmation, 
is called to some expressions of apostolic zeal, through 
prayer, good example and the conscientious fulfillment 
of the duties of his state in life. A faithful Catholic work- 
ing in an office, a factory or the Peace Corps with the 
right motivation can find ways of bearing witness to the 
faith that is in him. But this work is his own personal 
testimony and not part of the apostolate of the Church. 

A wider radius of action, however, is envisaged in 
the lay apostolate. To use the words of Pius XII when 
he spoke to the Congress of the Lay Apostolate on Oc- 
tober 5, 1957, this apostolate is “the assuming by laymen 
of tasks deriving from the mission which Christ confided 
to his Church.” Those called to this role are expected, 
not to supplement the work of the bishops, priests and 
religious in a marginal way, but to work alongside of 
these and even to supplant them in certain areas. 
Whence arise the still unanswered problems of 
organization, canon law, theology and spirituality which 
the council must now confront. 

A résumé of the stages through which what we now 
call the lay apostolate has passed will help put today’s 
issues in perspective. The problem is relatively new, at 
least in its contemporary expression. The Church has 

known an apostolic laity as far back as Joseph of Ari- 
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mathea and the Women of Jerusalem; but a lay aposto- 
late is something else again. As a body, the laity have 
not been invited to participate in the Church’s sacer- 
dotal mission in the ministry of the word. 

At the high-water mark of Catholic Europe, the 
“laity” was the civil power itself, as personified in the 
Emperor or prince. With the French Revolution and its 
attermath, when the Catholic princes lost their crowns, 
or at least their real power, if not their faith, the “laity” 
signified more and more the individual Catholic in re- 
lation to his Church. By reason of personal rather than 
hereditary status, some Catholics became conspicuous 
as loyal defenders of the Church’s interests and ideals. 
Hence there arose, in the early decades of the 19th cen- 
tury, what is known, for want of a better word, as the 
Catholic Movement. The first half of the past century 
is remarkable for the names of such able and devoted 
Catholic laymen as de Bonald and de Maistre in France, 


von Stolberg and Goerres in Germany, Donoso Cortés - 


in Spain, Daniel O’Connell in Ireland and others. By 
their energies and talents they supplied as best they 
could for the moral and political decline of the tradi- 
tional Catholic ruler. 

Organizationally, this action of individuals soon gave 
way to national unions or congresses for the defense of 
the Church. A notable initiative of this kind was the 
Katholikentag, an annual event in Germany, the first of 
which was held in 1848. In Belgium, the Assemblée gén- 
érale des catholiques first met in Malines with a similar 
purpose in 1863. In Italy, the Opera dei congressi e dei 
comitati cattolici was founded in 1874. As the industrial 
revolution progressed, bringing with it the problem of 
socialism, Catholic laymen found an additional outlet 
for their zeal. The predominantly lay group who cre- 
ated the Union of Fribourg (1884) laid the ground- 
work for Rerum Novarum. In connection with this social 
action the names of Toniolo in Italy and Harmel in 
France, of course, deserve special mention. 


5 poe the critical years of the 19th century the 
Church had reason to be consoled in her sons and 
daughters. In the parliamentary eloquence of a Mon- 
talembert, the charity of an Ozanam, the alms-collecting 
of a Pauline Jaricot, the polemics of a Veuillot, the 
swords of the Zouaves who came from all over the world 
to fight for the Pope, the attachment and generosity of 
the faithful were impressively evident. 

But this zeal, once on the march, was not destined to 
stop at that point. A more intimate participation of the 
laity in the apostolate of the Church was bound to grow 
from these beginnings. The Church began to call for lay 
action on an ever broader front. One of the earliest in- 
vitations was that of Leo XIII, who in his encyclical 
Sapientiae Christianae of January 10, 1890, said: “No 
one .. . must entertain the notion that private individ- 
uals are prevented from taking some active part in this 
duty of teaching, especially those on whom God has be- 
stowed gifts of mind with the strong wish of rendering 
themselves useful.” 

But the same Pope soon learned that Catholic organi- 
zations could provide anxiety as well as comfort and 
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strength. By the turn of the century he was having 
difficulties because of the political orientation of some 
movements which wished to serve the Church in their 
way, without reference to the wishes of the bishops. 

Freewheeling by overzealous organizations contin- 
ued, none the less. In 1904, Pope St. Pius X suppressed 
the Opera dei congressi after it had repeatedly acted in 
opposition to the Pontiff's known wishes. (As it so hap- 
pened, the chief troublemaker was not a layman, but a 
priest, Don Romolo Murri, a Modernist who later left 
the Church.) In a letter of June 11, 1905, I/ fermo propo- 
sito, the Pope created a new lay organization, the 
Unione popolare, which would avoid the pitfalls of the 
past. Those works “known by the name of Catholic 
Action,” said the Holy Father, “cannot be conceived as 
existing in independence of the counsel and sovereign 
direction of the ecclesiastical authority, especially inso- 
far as they must all be governed by the principles of 
Christian teaching and morality; still less possible is 
it to conceive them as existing in opposition, more or 
less open, to the ecclesiastical authority.” Movements 
which carry the Catholic banner, observed the Pope, 
should act in a Catholic manner. 

The use of the phrase “Catholic Action” by Pope St. 
Pius X was an abrupt change in terminology. Con- 
temporary observers noted that, 
as though on purpose, the Pon- 
tiff had used this term wherev- 
er his predecessor would have 
spoken of “Christian Democra- 
cy.” The older term, they com- 
mented, had become too am- 
biguous to be useful. It had 
taken on both a political and a 
social (as well as_ religious) 
meaning. And so it came about 
that from this time on, Catholic 
Action, though not used for the 
first time in 1905, entered into 
the language of the Church to 
designate lay action which is 
nonpolitical, apostolic and com- 
pletely subordinated to the hier- 
archy. 

When Pius XI began his pon- 
tificate in 1922, he thus found 
himself in possession of an idea 
and a name. He proceeded to 
give concrete organizational form 
to Catholic Action. Under his im- 
pulsion, lay activities of all sorts 
sprang up. Of these, the model 
form of Catholic Action was the 
Young Christian Workers (Jo- 
cistes ), founded by the famous Canon Cardijn. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the profound influence of 
this form of “specialized Catholic Action,” which had 
so many imitators. 

To this Pontiff is due the definition of CA as “the 
participation of the laity in the apostolic mission of the 
hierarchy.” A key device, called the “mandate,” was 
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developed in order to assure full episcopal control at 
all times. Only those movements could be regarded 
as forming Catholic Action which had received a formal 
commission from each bishop. This mandate or license 
could be given or withdrawn at discretion. 

The formula of Pius XI, theoretically sound, proved 
impractical. Subsequent reversals of official policy im- 
ply this clearly enough. The remedies for old ills gener- 
ated new maladies. For instance, the preoccupation with 
absolute subordination to the bishop only succeeded in 
chilling lay initiative. The bishops inevitably dealt 
with the laity as they did with their own priests and re- 
ligious, in disregard of the whole idea of the lay aposto- 
late and its responsibilities. The method of the mandate 
also induced confusion and a spirit of rivalry through 
lack of uniform application from one diocese to another. 
Furthermore, a sort of superapgstolate was created, 
since Catholic Action appeared to be above older works 
which, though approved by the Popes and the bishops, 
did not possess the treasured mandate. 


ow COMPLICATION arose from the growth of Cath- 
olic Action in the interwar period. The lay apostle, 
normally, is married; the couple would probably be 
engaged in Catholic Action together. Spiritual writers, 
accordingly, set about to develop a lay spirituality for 
married apostolic couples. Their efforts were not always 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the impression was created, 
contrary to the long-standing ascetical teaching of the 
Church, that marriage and virginity are states equally 
favorable for the attainment of sanctity. No doubt many 
vocations were decided on this basis. It seems probable 
that the drop in priestly and religious vocations in 
Europe is traceable to the high praise of sanctity in 
the married state current in the 1930's. In his encyclical 
Sacra Virginitas of March 25, 1954, Pope Pius XII cor- 
rected the errors and exaggerations that arose in this 
connection. This is not a serious problem, but its ex- 
istence illustrates some of the unsuspected doctrinal 
and pastoral implications in the field of the lay aposto- 
late. 

After World War II a new period of development set 
in. The two world congresses of the lay apostolate sum- 
moned by Pius XII in 1951 and 1957 aided in crystalliz- 
ing further the data of experience. The most striking 
sign of a change of approach occurred when Pius XII 
finally resolved the perennial and often sterile dispute 
over the definition of Catholic Action by the simple 
process of extending it to embrace every approved 
Catholic lay activity of an apostolic nature. The term 
“lay apostolate” is now current; it is the term most 
likely to get the sanction of official use in the decrees 
of the general council. 

The transitions in vocabulary (Catholic Movement, 
Christian Democracy, Catholic Action, Lay Apostolate ) 
mark the four phases in the apostolic evolution about 
to culminate at the council. The pattern of issues to be 
met is now clear. The bishops want the laity to join with 
them in the work of the Church. They are careful at 
the same time to safeguard the God-given constitution 
of the Church, according to which the power of teach- 
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ing and governing resides in the bishops alone. But 
this vigilance has led the clergy to control the lay 
apostolate from the outside almost at every turn and, 
too often, even to do with their own hands what the 
laity should do. Whence the witty and far from inaccu- 
rate description of Catholic Action as “the organized 
interference of the clergy in the apostolic mission of 
the laity.” The delicate balance between lay responsi- 
bility and episcopal control is yet to be created. 

There seem to be reasonable grounds for hoping that 
the Fathers of the Second Vatican Council will be able 
to settle what several Popes have vainly striven to re- 
solve. By their unique prestige, the bishops at the 
council can at least widen the range of possible solu- 
tions in a number of areas. Pastorally, the council can 
make its own the earlier calls of modern Popes inviting 
generous lay men and women to a more direct partici- 
pation in the work of Christ. (It can set the example 
itself by finding some form of lay consultation at the 
council.) Canonically, the Vatican synod can give the 
laity some formal status in ecclesiastical legislation. 
Such recognition is presently lacking. According to one 
standard canon law textbook, the laity are simply “those 
who do not have the power either of order or of juris- 
diction.” 

Theologically, the council can render a more pro- 
found service. Lack of adequate theological perspective 
is part of the reason for the past setbacks of the lay 
apostolate. At bottom, what is needed is a recasting of 
the terms in which the Church is presented. Ecclesi- 
ology, as many writers point out, has been up to now 
primarily a hierarchiology. The main stress has beet. 
on the teaching and governing role of the episcopacy. 
Familiar to every layman is the distinction, so often 
insisted upon in sermons, between the Church Teaching 
and the Church Taught. At times, the very word 
“Church” is used as synonymous with “Church Teach- 
ing,” as though the hierarchy is the Church. What is 
true of the magisterium is also true of the ruling power 
as embodied in the symbol of the shepherd. Pope St. 
Pius X expressed a characteristic churchman’s attitude 
when on February 11, 1906, he declared to the French 
Catholics: “The one duty of the multitudes is to allow 
themselves to be led and, like a docile flock, to follow 
the shepherd.” Such exhortations to passivity are hardly 
a favorable starting point for great lay endeavors in the 
Lord’s vineyard. 

The modern awareness of the Mystical Body has done 
much to center differently the axis of our thinking. We 
are here reminded that the head, important as it is, is 
not the body; that the body has other members whose 
functions are different and whose work cannot be Cone 
by the head; and that all members, the greater and the 
lesser, must contribute their separate part “to the build- 
ing up of the Body of Christ.” 

Pius XII indicated the mind of the Church in secking 
to redress the balance when he told the 1957 lay con- 
gress: “It would be a misunderstanding of the real 
nature of the Church and her social character to dis- 
tinguish in her an active element, the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and a purely passive element, the laity.” 
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These are surprising words, in view of earlier statements 
not only by Pope St. Pius X but also by Pius XII him- 
self. That the Holy Father felt able to make such an 
utterance without fear of being misunderstood is per- 
haps possible only because of our newly awakened con- 
sciousness of the Mystical Body. 

Another doctrinal contribution of the council could 
be a clarification of the idea of the Royal Priesthood 
of the laity. Today, in contrast to former times, the 
Church willingly associates the faithful with the divine 
liturgy and freely speaks of the priesthood of the laity— 
again without fear of being misunderstood. This mutual 
partnership of both sides of the altar rail in the public 
liturgical prayers is bound to have its natural correlative 
in the field of action. At the same time, the liturgical 
life may help provide the basis of the lay spirituality, 
which is as yet in its primitive form. 

The Second Vatican Council, by throwing light on 
these and other as yet obscure doctrinal corners, by set- 
ting in a new framework the apostolic outlook of the 





Church, by codifying the lessons of the past 150 years 
of trial and error and by giving timely impetus to 
worthy tendencies, can earn for itself the title of “Coun- 
cil of the Lay Apostolate.” To the timorous (clergy or 
lay), some aspects of this change may appear revolution- 
ary and dangerous to the essential clergy-lay distinction. 
But the lay apostolate exists only to energize the 
strength of the Mystical Body, not to reorganize the 
constitution of the Church. Those who enter upon this 
new-style vocation will need more, not less, love and 
knowledge of the Church; they will need more, not .ess. 
loyalty and devotion to the Holy Father and their bish- 
ops. The clergy, for their part, will learn how to exer- 
cise better their unique and irreplaceable prerogatives 
of preaching and sanctification. The end-product will 
be a mighty union of hearts in the Christian community. 
The zeal of the first Christians brought Christ’s gospel 
only to the limits of the Roman Empire. It may be this 
age’s privilege to extend that Kingdom, in a great leap 
forward, to the ends of the earth. 





Civil Rights and the Steelworkers 


John G. Deedy Jr. 


EXT SEPTEMBER Pennsylvania (and by then pos- 
sibly one or two others presently debating the 
matter) will join New York, Colorado, Massa- 

chusetts, Connecticut and Oregon as States having some 
form of housing legislation banning discrimination in 
the sale and rental of real estate because of race, reli- 
gion or nationality. The Pennsylvania fair housing prac- 
tices law is admittedly not perfect legislation, and it is 
not unlikely that amendments to it will be sought even 
before the law takes effect. But whatever its defects, 
Pennsylvania’s new law is positive legislation which 
should produce rich blessings. 

On the civic level, the enactment of fair housing legis- 
lation in Pennsylvania represents a victory for those 
cities (Pittsburgh is a perfect case) which are striving to 
renew and revitalize themselves, but which on occasion 
find their efforts handicapped or negated by the 
opposition of suburban communities. Indifferent to the 
aspirations of the cities, suburbanites are content to 
jeopardize long-term metropolitan gain in order to pur- 
sue immediate, short-term borough or township advan- 
tage. 

On the moral level, the Pennsylvania bill represents 
a major triumph in the field of civil rights and inter- 
group relations. Herein liés the story which is the con- 
cern of this article. 

Pennsylvania’s fair housing bill was fought for in the 
State Assembly solely in terms of civil rights and racial 
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" equality. So basic were these elements to the debate and 


so strongly did Gov. David L. Lawrence feel about the 
issue that when the bill came before him for signature 
on February 28, he hailed it as a stride forward in the 
movement to wipe out bias and bigotry. 

The bill (Senate Bill 53, by title) was Democratic leg- 
islation, but it could pass the Assembly only with some 
Republican backing. This it received. Yet the bill re- 
quired something equally as vital as Republican votes; 
it needed support from the body politic, from civil rights 
and church groups particularly. This co-operation was 
torthcoming. The Pennsylvania Council of Churches 
and the State (Presbyterian) Presbytery were active in 
behalf of the bill; so were the Pittsburgh and the Phila- 
delphia Catholic Interracial Councils. The newly formed 
Pennsylvania Catholic Welfare Committee, which rep- 
resents the bishops of the State, went on record in sup- 
port of legislation designed to render segregation in 
housing unlawful. The PCWC statement came after the 
fair housing bill passed the Senate but before the cru- 
cial House vote. Though it was an endorsement of the 
principle of fair housing, and not of S.B. 53 explicitly, 
it was unquestionably instrumental in facilitating pas- 
sage in the House. 

( Until issuance of the PCWC statement, the Catholic 
press in Pennsylvania had been largely detached from 


_ the fair housing debate, except for the Pittsburgh Cath- 


olic, which campaigned editorially for the bill from the 
outset. With the PCWC statement other Catholic papers 
acted. Some garbled their coverage, however, errone- 





ously transferring the PCWC’s endorsement from the 
principle of fair housing to the bill before the House.) 

Surprisingly enough, the strongest moral leadership 
on behalf of fair housing legislation came from a source 
which some might be inclined to regard as among the 
least likely. It came from a special-interest group but 
one whose concern for the common good ranges far 
(and healthfully) beyond what is thought to be its pur- 
view. Our reference is to organized labor, and specifi- 
cally to the committee on civil rights of the United 
Steelworkers of America (USA). 


ANY OF Us think of labor organizations only in terms 
of labor-management relations. In the legislative 
arena, we tend to attribute to labor no more than a self- 
ish interest in bills which directly touch worker welfare 
or union well-being. However, this isn’t a valid image of 
labor, and S.B. 53 helps dramatize the fact. For here was 
a perfect example of a union doing the unrecognized 
and the unappreciated; here was a union responsibly and 
intelligently projecting its weighty influence into an area 
which concerns, not primarily its own good or that of its 
membership, but the common good. 

( Anticipating a rejoinder, I concede immediately that 
Pennsylvania is a steel State and the fair housing law 
will guarantee the rights of the steelworkers as much as 
anyone else’s. But remember that the steelworker is the 
highest paid laborer on the face of the earth and in 
Pennsylvania has minimal fair housing problems. He 
will not benefit substantially from the law. The fair 
housing law helps the little guy; the steelworker is by 
comparison a big guy.) 

When the fair housing bill was reintroduced this year 
into the Pennsylvania Assembly (the bill had failed in 
1960), the United Steelworkers of America made avail- 
able to the State Equal Rights Council the services of 
its housing consultant and civil rights committee mem- 
ber, Roland M. Sawyer. Mr. Sawyer headed the lobby 
for the bill; he helped line up votes (a matter compli- 
cated by some deaths, illnesses and Democratic defec- 
tions); he prepared and issued State-wide memoranda 
pertaining to the bill; he co-ordinated as much as pos- 
sible the efforts of independent groups and individuals. 
He was likewise vocal in answering the objections of the 
only real opponents of S.B. 53—real estate associations 
trom the eastern and western parts of the State. 

If Mr. Sawyer’s actions faithfully reflected the union’s 
attitude in this matter—and they did—then one must 
classify union interest in the fair housing bill as broadly 
humanitarian rather than narrowly selfish. That judg- 
ment is supported by the history of the Steelworkers’ 
civil rights committee over the years. (It is worth noting 
here that this committee and its activity are not unique. 
Automobile, rubber, electrical and oil workers’ unions 
also have departments on civil rights. Their programs 
are equally broad and equally inspiring.) The Steel- 
workers’ committee on civil rights came into being in 
1948 as the result of a resolution adopted unanimously 
at the union’s Fourth Constitutional Convention. Appro- 
priately enough, the resolution was titled “Protection of 
Democracy.” The creation of the committee grew out 
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of a desire “to preserve the principles of democracy 
upon which [our] country and [our] union were found- 
ed and to protect, strengthen and expand the civil rights 
and civil liberties of all Americans.” The ambitiousness 
of this objective led naturally to interest in almost any- 
thing touching on human and intergroup relations. 

Accordingly, the USA committee on civil rights has 
been concerned over the years with the principle of 
equal opportunity in the armed forces, in athletics, in 
the church, in education, in employment, in the arts and 
sciences, and in living conditions generally. Much of 
this comes as a surprise to those who, as we said earlier, 
expect a union committee to devote its energies and re- 
sources to the protection and improvement of employ- 
ment practices and conditions of work, the community 
welfare of union families, and hardly anything else. In- 
stead we see union committees on civil rights anxious to 
assist the public at large, both the organized and the 
unorganized. For evidence of this, take a closer look at 
the Steelworkers’ civil rights committee. 

In 1957, without knowing beforehand whether the 
man was a union member or not, the USA committee on 
civil rights involved itself in behalf of a Negro refriger- 
ator engineer ( William Myers Jr.) who moved into what 
was until then the all-white settle- 
ment of Levittown, Pa.; it spoke out 
that same year for “full protection 
under the law” for the Negro stu- 
dents enrolling in Little Rock’s Cen- 
tral High School; it condemned the 
violence and asked for Federal 
intervention in the school and syna- 
gogue bombings in Tennessee, Flor- 
ida and North Carolina in 1958; it 
lobbied in Congress last year for 
Civil Rights Bill H.R. 6127; it has 
supported fair employment prac- 
tices legislation in several States, 
and it co-sponsored the first Child 
Day Care Center (at Ulysses, Pa.) 
for children of migrant workers. In 
addition, the Steelworkers’ civil 
rights committee has conducted regular seminars on 
human relations. Out of one of these grew an agreement 
with the Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh to produce a 
traveling display that exhibits museum material for edu- 
cation on human relations. 

The foregoing is only a sampling. One could go into 
greater detail, noting, for instance, the committee's pub- 
lications, public relations and community services, and 
its film Burden of Truth. This film, which deals with 
racial discrimination, is being shown coast-to-coast. 
While it discusses problems in education and social re- 
lations, its principal focus is on discrimination in hous- 
ing and employment. The Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction has used the film for the past three 
years, and has shown it to upwards of 100,000 junior 
and senior high school students. The Methodist Church 
in several sections of the country, including the South, 
is one of the principal users of the film. The Baptist 
and United Brethren congregations also show it widely. 
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Catholic interest has been limited primarily to Jesuit 
colleges and universities, notably Scranton, which uses 
it twice a year for student education. Burden of Truth 
was cited at last year’s Steelworkers’ convention in At- 
lantic City as pointing up the “limitless possibilities that 
exist for unions such as ours to co-operate with public 
and governmental agencies.” 

The committee on civil rights of the USA is a strong 
proponent of urban renewal. It feels that American cities 
must be rebuilt and minority-group families given ac- 
cess to housing markets both in the cities and in the 
suburban areas now restricted to whites. In line with 
this, the committee is on record in favor of a four-step 
program: 1) enactment of local ordinances and State 
laws banning discrimination in housing; 2) a broad edu- 
cation campaign in labor unions, religious groups, busi- 
ness and civic organizations; 3) establishment of strong 
governmental agencies to enforce laws, minimize fric- 
tion and facilitate free movement by non-whites; and 
4) co-operation of non-white groups in promoting the 
program and policing the role of their various communi- 
ties in carrying out the program constructively. 

In line with step four, the United Steelworkers of 
America provided an example of enlightened public in- 
terest when it underwrote the two-year pilot project 
called “Strengthening the Family.” Supervised by the 
Baltimore Urban League, the project aimed at prepar- 
ing the Negro community of Baltimore to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to the advancement of civil rights by 
providing vocational guidance and councils for young 
people and parents; worker and family life education; 
motivation of Negro youths to seek apprenticeships and 
other training opportunities; stimulation of Negroes to 
obtain scholarships; development of a broader sense of 
Negro leadership; greater involvement of Negro clergy 
in community problems; encouragement of registration 
and voting; and alleviation of social problems, such as 
illegitimacy, crime, desertion and broken homes. 

The Steelworkers’ committee on civil rights comprises 
twelve members. Francis C. Shane of Pittsburgh is its 
executive secretary and J. Edward White, also of Pitts- 
burgh, the staff representative. The committee is domi- 
ciled in the United Steelworkers of America headquar- 
ters, the Commonwealth Building in downtown Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Shane has executive authority to engage the com- 
mittee in whatever is conceived to protect the rights of 
all Americans, without distinction. In its thirteen years, 
he says, the committee has received nothing less than 
unanimous approval of its reports submitted at national 
conventions. 

To emphasize the acceptance which the committee 
has among steelworkers generally, Mr. Shane notes that 
efforts in behalf of Negroes, both in and out of the union, 
have brought not a whisper of dissatisfaction, not even 
from USA Southern members. “All we hear are words of 
commendation and pledges to support the policy of the 
union to seek to eradicate discriminatory practices in 
American life, wherever they appear,” he declared. 

But, then, what else would you expect from an organi- 
zation which, to quote no less an authority than the New 
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York Times, since its inception “has insisted that there 
is no room for second-grade citizenship” not just in its 
union, but “in the nation”? Would not a committee on 
civil rights, with a horizon as wide as the country itself 
and including everyone in it, union member and non- 
union member alike, be the logical result of high-level 
moral and social consciousness, the type from which the 
whole country can draw strength? We would like to 
think so. 

The happy thing is that in its dedication to the prin- 
ciple of civil rights, the United Steelworkers of America 
as a union does not stand alone. Labor can point with 
pride to parallel examples in this good fight. 
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AT A LONG WINTER’S ENDING 


No thin, sharp, oldster of a winter, 

This ponderous Ancient leaned 

Heavily upon the world 

As some poor human derelict 

Of nonexistent address 

Leans upon a park bench. 

When another season came 

Saying, policemanlike, “Move on!” 

It took some prodding to rout the huge old one, 
But move he did, in his own good time. 


In spite of his long going, 

The small grape hyacinths 

Have opened blue eyes wide 

To see daffodils dance yellow, yellow. 

Thrust aside the drab brown ghosts 

Of Autumn’s gypsy garments and see 

How iris swords have shed their earthen sheaths. 
Valley lilies are a hundred slim stilettos; 

The grass sings greener day by day; 

The birds are back, 

Solving their own vast housing problem, 

Under a sky benignly blue as any time 

Before a man-made thing could know it. 

There is no complaining here for the way things are! 


So I will take my world and love it well, 

No matter how high the inches of alarm 

In headlines grow. Unprinted headlines 

Have been there for men to dread 

Since the devil’s gossipmongers said in hell: 
“It is rumored that Adam and E .. . will eat 
Of the forbidden fruit.” They might have said: 
“Attila’s horde approaches”; 

“Beware the corners of the world, 

The monsters of the deep await you’; 

“A plague is on us, bring out your dead!” 

Or a host, a legion, a million more. 

Thus does the world, this temporal tribunal, go; 
Take it, I must, as it comes to me, 

Knowing that heaven alone should be relied upon. 


ANNA FLYNN DERMODY 
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Laymen Without Voices 


Donald J. Thorman 


HE ANCIENT and the new within the Church have 
| been combined in midcentury America to pro- 
duce a paradox—articulate laymen without voices. 
Let me make myself clear with a current illustration. 
Two news items early in the year appeared at ap- 
proximately the same time. One story told of a state- 
ment by Francis Cardinal Koenig, Archbishop of 
Vienna, who said that lay people should make known 
their hopes and fears about the coming ecumenical 
council and not stand by as idle witnesses. The Cardi- 
nal, a member of the Central Preparatory Commission 
for’ the council, told a meeting of Austrian newsmen: 


Do not wait for the bishop or a report from 
Rome, if you have something to say about the 
council. Sound a warning whenever you feel you 
ought to. Urge, when you feel urging is necessary. 
Wherever the possibility exists, inform the world 
and Catholics about the council. Report everything 
that the people and the Catholics expect concern- 
ing the council. 

The other story contained a quote from Pope John, who 
said during a recent general audience: 


The apostolate of the laity, which aids the priest 
in spreading the kingdom of God, has had an enor- 
mous development in modern times. It is now being 
given detailed consideration and will be for the 
fathers of the council an object of vital concern and 
special study. 

Coincidentally, a few days after these stories were 
published, I had occasion to meet socially with a small 
group of outstanding Catholic laymen. Some of them 
were authors of books, others were professors, lecturers, 
journalists—men of stature in their professions and in 
the practice of their faith. I commented on what the 
Holy Father had said and raised the question implied 
in Cardinal Koenig’s statement: “What do you think 
about the council, and how would you go about passing 
your thoughts on to the ecclesiastical authorities?” 

After the group ascertained that I was not attempting 
to amuse them, two facts became immediately apparent. 

One was that no one present had ever entertained the 
slightest thought of making his thoughts about the 
council known, even though most of them were expe- 
rienced men with considerable work in various forms 
of the lay apostolate. 

The other fact was that none of them had any clear 





Mr. THorMaN, whose articles on the lay apostolate have 
previously appeared in the pages of AMERICA, is manag- 
ing editor of Ave Maria. 
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idea of how they would proceed to make their thoughts 
felt if they wanted to do so. After some group consider- 
ation, a number of tentative suggestions were made— 
writing their bishop, bringing up the subject in lectures 
or articles so it would receive public attention, finding 
out who was in charge of a particular council commis- 
sion and then writing him. The point to note, however, 
is that none of these above-average men was sure of 
how to proceed. 

Almost before I had a chance to put these thoughts 
on paper, another news story came along with added 
interest. Martin Work, capable executive director of 
the National Council of Catholic Men, who had just 
returned from Rome, commented that the lay people 
of the United States are lagging behind in proposing 
for the Vatican Council suggestions regarding the lay 
apostolate. 

Mr. Work, the only American who is a member of 
the Permanent Committee for International Congresses 
of the Lay Apostolate, commented further: 


The laity of Europe are much more articulate in 
making suggestions to the proper ecclesiastical 
authorities to be placed before the ecumenical 
council regarding the lay apostolate. . . . It appears 
evident that the council authorities would welcome 
expressions from lay organizations. 

The problem of the council is an immediate one fac- 
ing the lay people of America, but it is only part of a 
much broader problem—a problem that is perhaps sum- 
marized by the title of Fr. Karl Rahner’s book published 
last year, Free Speech in the Church. 

Whatever the problem may be in Europe, I believe 
that in the United States it is the twofold one hinted at 
by my experience with my lay friends: there is no tradi- 
tion in the Church in America of “free speech” for the 
laity, and there is no structure existing in the official 
Church for communication between the laity and the 
clergy and hierarchy. 

It is quite understandable, of course, why “free 
speech” is a Johnny-come-lately problem for us. The 
American Church as a whole is barely out of the brick- 
and-mortar stage (and, indeed, is still in that stage in 
some parts of the nation). The Irish and Germans and 
Poles and Italians who made up the great Catholic 
immigrations to America were not, as a group, from 
scholarly backgrounds. Their faith and piety were 
firm and well-grounded, and they were so occupied 
erecting most of the churches in which we now worship 
that, apart from isolated instances, they had no time to 
worry about the problem of communication. 
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It is only now that the sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons of these immigrants have attained the position 
in which a problem arises. And the Church herself is 
largely responsible for the problem. For years the 
Church has dedicated her efforts to the education of a 
more mature and responsible laity. In more recent 
times, she has concentrated on the formation of a lay 
elite. Now she has the beginnings of a significant pool 
of intelligent, well-educated laymen and laywomen. 
What is she to do with them? How is she to utilize them 
most effectively and efficiently? 

Within the framework of the problem of “free 
speech,” I think the alternatives are clear: the Church 
must set up some structure through which they may be 
heard, or she must be prepared to face the problem of 
losing her investment in the education of the laity. 

Do not misunderstand. I do not fear rebellion on the 
part of the laity. I fear apathy. In two decades of various 
kinds of association with many forms of the lay aposto- 
late, I have met a broad cross section of lay people, and 
I have yet to meet one who was really a rebel against 
the Church. I have encountered some who were im- 
patient or imprudent or youthful radicals, but not rebel- 
lious. And I have come across others a decade or two 
later who had lost interest, who had become apathetic. 
They had become tired of knocking their heads against 
the solid door of endless no’s, maybe’s, and “we'll look 
into it.” But even these did not lose the faith, although 
some had lost the lively interest which once character- 
ized them. 

Apart from any theological overtones or implications, 
the problem is basically one of good administration. No 
union leader or business executive or ecclesiastic can 
supervise a smoothly running operation without keeping 
‘his communications pipe lines open. Now, I am the first 
to admit that the par- 
ish priest or religious 
superior or bishop has 
the not inconsiderable 
assistance of the Holy 
Spirit to aid him. But 
I would stil] maintain 
that this is no substi- 
tute for using every 
worth - while human 
device to achieve the 
success of a project, 
human or divine. 

It does seem a waste 
to overlook the great 
wealth of data available to us in the area of human 
relations from the monumental studies which have been 
made in the fields of industrial sociology and industrial 
psychology. All of these studies agree that production 
and morale are intimately related; when morale is high, 
production is high. Of course, one of the indispensable 
conditions of high morale is for the members of a work 
(or other) group to feel that they are an integral part 
of the production process, that they are depended on, 
that their skills, their abilities, their opinions are im- 
portant and will be listened to. 
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In terms of communications within the Church, I 
believe this has many practical and concrete applica- 
tions. 

Most parishioners I know, for instance, want to have 
a say in the conduct of their parish. Not, mind you, in 
the things that pertain exclusively to the work of the 
pastor, but in the many vital areas of parish life which 
directly affect them: the hours for confessions and 
Mass; the amount of tuition in the school; the proced- 
ures followed in fund drives; participation in the Mass; 
the work of parish societies; the running of the parish 
school. 

I am sure that any reader of these words can easily 
volunteer an unhappy story of tension which developed 
in a parish because one of these aspects of parish life 
was decided arbitrarily, without adequate care being 
given to the needs and desires of the parishioners. Yet, 
how easy it is to avoid such problems. 

Recently, I heard the story of a wise pastor who was 
on the verge of building a new parish church. He had 
two sets of plans, equally adequate in terms of financ- 
ing, decoration and the rest. He favored one heavily 
himself, but he let the members of his parish vote for 
the final choice. They voted overwhelmingly against 
him. Master of human relations that he was, he allowed 
their vote to decide the matter, thus precluding the 
years of petty ill will that inevitably would have arisen 
had he gone ahead to follow his own tastes. 

Of course, this is only one relatively minor problem 
on the parish level, but it is symptomatic, in its solu- 
tion, of the mutual respect which must exist between 
pastor and parishioner if morale and “production” are 
to remain consistently at an optimum level. There are 
a multitude of decisions which must be made in every 
parish from week to week that do not involve principle 
or doctrine but, rather, matters in which the parish- 
ioners have a stake. Apart from the fact that most par- 
ishes have not done so in the past, why should not the 
parishioners be involved and consulted in the making of 
decisions affecting them? 

On the diocesan level, the problem becomes more 
complex. Obviously, the amount of communication is 
going to vary drastically between, for example, a metro- 
politan see on the East Coast and a more or less mis- 
sionary diocese in the Southwest. But communication 
is still a vital problem. In either case, the pastor is a key 
link in passing on the thinking of his people, but dioce- 
san-wide organizations of the laity also have an im- 
portant function. 

Here, because different levels are involved, different 
approaches might be used. The diocesan newspaper 
might well serve as a channel of communication both 
ways—from the bishop to his people, and from the 
people to the bishop. Fr. Rahner notes: 


Would it have been such a bad thing if a few 
words had been found occasionally in Catholic 
pot 2c [in the past] on the subject of the 
awful complexity of the rules about fasting before 
Holy Communion, which have not always seemed 
to preserve the real spirit of this ordinance of the 
Church? ... Are there not large groups of people, 
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ining that they never may? 


The fact is that reforms of this kind often need 
the pressure of public opinion if they are not to be 
stifled by tradition. Even in the higher reaches of 
the Church, one can believe that all is well because 
no complaints or requests for change have been 
heard, or because, if they have, they seem to be 
simply isolated views with no weight of public 


opinion behind them. 


There is no single or easy solution for these multi- 
tudinous problems of “free speech” and communica- 
tion which now face the Church in the United States 


BOOKS 


among what is on the whole a fairly loyal body of 
laymen, who privately deplore many of the educa- 
tional methods in use in Catholic institutes and 
monastic establishments, and yet never say a word 
about it in public—and never will—wrongly imag- 





and which will, without a doubt, get worse before they 
get better. I can report, from the personal experience of 
being active in and reporting on Catholic lay groups, 
that these problems exist in the minds of increasing 
numbers of the laity. 

It is imperative that the problem be faced up to now, 
before it grows to any greater proportions, and that it 
be worked out according to the individual needs of each 
parish and diocese. The laity will never “revolt,” but it 
would be a tragedy to have the unparalleled enthusiasm 
and mature experience of lay people today lost for lack 
of a legitimate means of expressing their opinions. To 








avoid such a possibility it is urgent that we begin now 


rr 





State and Society 


LEADERS AND LIBERALS IN 20TH 
CENTURY AMERICA 
By Charles A. Madison. Ungar. 499p. $6.50 


Three-quarters of the way through this 
book I had almost concluded that it was 
the perfect work for convincing young 
and old conservatives about the error of 
their ways. For it proves to the hilt that 
the social legislation of the past half- 
century in the United States was de- 
manded by the total failure of the 
laissez-faire economy of the 19th cen- 
tury. The concluding portions of the 
work, however, make it clear that this 
defense of modern liberalism is not 
without its blind spots. 

In his Eee chapter the author 
exposes the evils of runaway rugged in- 
dividualism in industry and finance dur- 
ing the closing years of the 19th cen- 
tury. The farmer was oppressed, the 
industrial worker subjugated, and big 
business had a firm grip upon national 
power, with the courts and legislatures 
obedient to the dictates of its whims. 
A certain type of conservatism was in 
full command. 

A reaction to these excesses was in- 
evitable, and the present century has 
been in part a history of the attempts 
to introduce a more humane order into 
social and economic life. The author re- 
counts this history in terms of some of 
the leading personalities in the cause of 
progressivism. The two Roosevelts, 
Woodrow Wilson, Robert M. La Fol- 


lette, Louis Brandeis, George W. Nor- 
ris, Hugo L. Black—these have been 
among the outstanding leaders in the 
fight for social justice. Their back- 
ground, their achievements and _ their 
failures constitute the substance of the 
book. They are treated sympathetically, 
though without adulation. 

The one figure not depicted in very 
sympathetic colors is Harry S. Truman. 
The author believes him to have been 
on the whole a mediocre President. 
Among his “mistakes” was provoking 
the hostility of Stalin by an excess of 
belligerency. The author's whole treat- 
ment of America’s postwar relations 
with Soviet Russia appears to be com- 
pletely out of focus with reality. It is 
unfortunate that an otherwise fine work 
should be disfigured by this myopia. 

FRANCES E. MCMAHON 


BEYOND THE WELFARE STATE 
By Gunnar Myrdal. Yale U. Press. 286p. 
$4.50 


An American Dilemma exploded on the 
American scene 16 years ago. That cel- 
ebrated book, probably the most impor- 
tant and influential study of the Negro 
and of interracial relations in American 
life, is now followed by another perspi- 
cacious and balanced study by the emi- 
nent Swedish social scientist. I have 
seldom read a book so consistently sen- 
sible, so replete with relevant wisdom. 

Prof. Myrdal addressed his 1958 Yale 





to consider the formation of a tradition of “free speech” 
and the possible structures through which our laymen 
without voices may speak. 


Law School Storrs lectures on jurispru- 
dence to two areas of study: the growth 
of economic planning and the interde- 
pendent social causes of it in the sev- 
eral types of national community; and 
the effects of the welfare, or planned 
economy, on the nation’s foreign rela- 
tions. Though the papal social teachings 
and Catholic social morality are never 
mentioned, Dr. Myrdal’s thinking and 
ideals would be quite at home in the 
books of a Messner, a Cronin, a Nell- 
Breuning or a LeClerq. 

After refusing to involve himself in 
the “stale and confused controversy” 
over “free versus planned economy” 
(doesn’t every economy, as teleological 
and rational, involve planning?), Dr. 
Myrdal explores the reasons behind the 
universal trend toward increased plan- 
ning. These he sees as the impact of 
international crises, such as wars and 
depressions, on internal economic sta- 
bility; the failure of perfect competi- 
tion and the unorganized free market 
at home; and the extension of demo- 
cratic participation in the public policy- 
making process (less so in the United 
States than in some other democratic 
countries ) . 

Following a treatment of some of the 
areas of more popularly accepted plan- 
ning, such as adequate employment 
openings, nutrition, housing, health and 
education, fiscal and monetary policy 
and so on, Prof. Myrdal correlates this 
development with the broadened ex- 
tent of personal liberties and responsi- 
bilities. He foresees the development of 
a culture, “beyond the welfare state,” so 
inclusive of these liberties and responsi- 
bilities that the state can, in the spirit 
of subsidiarity, withdraw somewhat 
from its regulatory and interventionist 
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functions. This might seem idealistic— 
and it is. However, the author is able 
to cite some quite remarkable support- 
ing experiences in several countries. 

After analyzing and comparing the 
types of planning in the wealthy free 
nations, in the totalitarian and in the 
emerging poor nations, Dr. Myrdal 
passes to the international implications 
of welfarism. Apparently they are bad 
before they become good, for national 
welfarism has contributed to the disin- 
tegration of what international commu- 
nity we had, to a widening of the gap 
between rich and poor, and to more 
strongly emphasized economic nation- 
alism. All this, despite our new inter- 
national organizations. He treats with 
sympathy the expected, though poten- 
tially dangerous nationalism and state- 
planned economies of the emergent na- 
tions. Finally, he calls for a broader 
perspective of world needs and of the 
potentials in world order and commu- 
nity; to this perspective the logic of 
welfarism must respond. 

The vision is a glorious one and hard- 
headed, too; neither Marxist nor liberal; 
both humanitarian and _ thoroughly 
Christian. 

JoserH B. SCHUYLER 


Bless Me, Father ... 


THE SACRAMENT OF FREEDOM. A 
Book About Confession 

By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. Bruce. 166p. 
$3.50 


One wouldn’t expect a book about con- 
fession to be a best-seller. And yet this 
book could be—and ought to be—just 
that. It happily weds sound doctrine, 
sane advice and the lucid, felicitous 
style of writing that makes Fr. Sheerin’s 
editorials in the Catholic World and his 
syndicated column in the diocesan press 
so readable. 

It may have been true in the past 
that confessing one’s sins to a priest 
appeared to be a grim and formidable 
institution in the eyes of non-Catholics. 
But the rapidly growing use of psychi- 
atric services seems to be breaking down 
that prejudice. 

Fr. Sheerin calls confession “the sac- 
rament of freedom,” because sin is a 
slavery and confession is the means in- 
stituted by Christ for deliverance. Prop- 
erly understood and properly used, it 
is, moreover, a potent force for freeing 
one from the tyranny of evil habit. 

A book such as this, simple, direct 
and practical, has a bearing, I would 
think, on the current ecumenical di- 
alogue. Every genuine Christian, by the 
very fact that he is a Christian, admits 
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that Jesus Christ is Son of God and 
Saviour and thereby has authority over 
men. But did He delegate authority to 
men? And specifically, did He give men 
authority to forgive sin in His Name? 

What gives so many people pause is 
not so much the idea of authority, but 
the way in which authority is used. The 
Master gave the answer to this question 
at the Last Supper when He washed the 
feet of His disciples. Authority in His 
Church, He taught them, is to be used 
solely for the service of others: “The 
Son of Man has not come to be served, 
but to serve and to give his life as a 
ransom for many.” 

Fr. Sheerin’s excellent book explains 
how the exercise of the authority to 
forgive sin in the name of Christ works 
out in practice. 

BERNARD MuRR&y, S.J. 


CONGRESS VERSUS THE SUPREME 
COURT, 1957-1960 

By C. Herman Pritchett. Minnesota U. 
Press. 168p. $3.75 


This volume deals with recent efforts 
in Congress to “curb” the Supreme 
Court. A series of decisions in which 
the court in one way or another limited 
official attempts to protect the internal 
security of the United States provoked 
these efforts. According to Prof. 
Pritchett, this drive on the court was 
also motivated by opposition to the 
1954 desegregation decision. The an- 
tagonism to the court which sprang 
from these two sources led to a deter- 
mined. effort in Congress, not only to 
reverse certain decisions, but also fun- 
damentally to limit the court’s power 
of judicial review. 

Prof. Pritchett takes us through the 
court’s controversial decisions in the 
fields of legislative investigations, laws 
against advocating the overthrow of the 
government, Federal pre-emption of 
sedition legislation, refusal of passports, 
loyalty-security procedures and State 
limitations on employment. He also re- 
views the efforts made in Congress to 
override the court’s decisions. 

The attempt to curb the Supreme 
Court failed almost entirely, although 
it may have induced the court to modify 
its position in later decisions. But the 
court still stands today as a check on 
Congressional and Executive action and 
as a shield for the individual against 
the power of the state. 

The author of this volume writes 
from a consistently libertarian point of 
view; his sympathies are with the War- 
ren-Black-Douglas-Brennan wing of the 
court. The reader will find in this book 
a handy summary of the legal issues 
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Parishes and AmerIcA 


— vast potential for making AMER- 
ICA ever so much more effective by 
wider distribution through the parish 
staggers the business office’s collective 
imagination. 

If, tomorrow, every pastor in the 
country (16,172 in all, according to the 
Official Catholic Directory) ordered a 
minimum of 5 copies each, AMERICA’s 
circulation would more than double. 


Perhaps this situation is not 
entirely the fault of pastors’ dis- 
interest. Perhaps the laity has 
failed to make its needs and grow- 
ing intellectual interests known. 
If this is so, AMERICA’s present 
readers could help to correct this 
situation—by taking it upon them- 
selves in their own parishes to 
urge their pastors to stock AMER- 
ICA, for the benefit of their fellow 
Catholics. 

AMERICA offers pastors an 
obvious means for extension of 
the influence of their pulpits by 
helping Catholics—and others, 
also—to become better informed 
Christian citizens and consequent- 
ly more articulate spokesmen for 
the faith. 

Many potential readers of 
AMERICA are deterred from sub- 
scribing at a time when they are 
solicited by mail because they 
consider the $8 per year subscrip- 
tion rate too large an investment. 
But on a Sunday, some of these 
same individuals wouldn’t object 
to parting with a quarter to pick 
up a copy of AMERICA on the 
parish rack. But AMERICA has 
to be easily available. 

You can help AMERICA to 
grow in circulation and influence 
by encouraging the pastor or the 
individual charged with stocking 
the parish magazine rack to try 
AMERICA. 

Your pastor may order copies 
(minimum of five a week) on a 
no-risk basis. He pays only for 
the copies he sells. 

The business office would enjoy 
facing the “problem” of figuring 
out what to do to meet a flood of 
orders. 


In the interest of a wider distribution 


WLM. MrbA~ 


‘General Manager 


for AMERICA. 
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that have agitated the nation in the 
sensitive area of national security and 
civil rights. He will also find a good 
exposition of the reasons for the deci- 
sions in which the court has favored the 
individual against government in this 
area. 

The element most noticeably lacking 
in the book is a clear recognition of the 
problem posed for a_ constitutional 
democracy by a totalitarian revolution- 
ary party. Prof. Pritchett, like Justice 
Black, seems inclined to see in the 
Communist party nothing more than a 
group of people with (beloved word!) 
“unorthodox” ideas. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 


SCIENCE, 
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Peaceful Atoms 


Our last science column (4/8) dealt 
with the grim technology of making 
low-cost atomic weapons. Perhaps it 
would be good to balance matters by 
calling attention to some peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy. This.aspect of the 
atom, thank God, is just as much a re- 
ality as our stockpiles of death. 
Consider, for example, the growth of 
nuclear energy as a source of electric 
power for the home and industry. It is 
not yet truly competitive, in economic 
terms, with the power generated by 





dams or by burning gas and oil and 
coal, but it is rapidly becoming a sig- 
nificant factor in our total production 
of electric power. 

Right now the United States has five 
central power plants that use atomic 
energy to develop electric current. One 
of these, with a capacity of 60,000 kilo- 
watts (kw) is the Shippingport, Pa., 
plant, the first atomic power station 
ever to be brought into sustained civil- 
ian power production. Another is the 
180,000-kw plant at Dresden, IIl., so 
far the world’s largest nuclear power 
reactor. The total power generated by 
these five plants is about 361,000 kw, 
enough “juice” to keep 3.6 million 100- 
watt bulbs burning continuously. 

But five more central station plants 
are scheduled to come into power pro- 
duction during the present year, in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Idaho, Minnesota 
and New York. The biggest of these will 
be a 225,000-kw reactor at Indian 
Point, N.Y. These five plants will feed 
another 300,000 kw into the U.S. power 
grid. When they are joined, in 1962, 
by another six nuclear stations that are 
scheduled to go into production, the 
total electric capacity of our nuclear 
power plants will exceed one million 
kilowatts. This is a very respectable 
amount of power. By comparison, the 
capacity of the famous Hoover Dam (a 
hydroelectric plant on the Colorado 
River) is 1,344,000 kw. 

Such progress is only a portent of 
bigger things to come. Already several 
utility companies have shown great in- 
terest in building stations with a ca- 
pacity of 300,000 to 500,000 kw. The 
trend to larger installations is also a 
matter of concern to the government. 
The press, on March 25, carried a re- 
port that the Kennedy Administration 
had decided to build the world’s largest 
atomic power plant at the Hanford 
Works in Washington. By converting 
a plutonium reactor to the generation of 
700,000 kw of electricity for civilian 
consumption, this plant, scheduled for 
completion in 1964, will produce more 
power than the Bonneville Dam on the 
Columbia River. 

Despite these impressive advances, it 
will be a long while before atomic 
power plants produce even one per 
cent of all the electrical energy gener- 
ated in the United States by public util- 
ity and industrial concerns. The total 
power now produced in this way 
amounts to about 175 million kw. 

There are three other fields in which 
the civilian use of atomic energy is in- 
creasing rapidly but without a great 
deal of fanfare. These fields are agri- 
culture, medicine and industry. So far, 
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An architect's sketch of the new athletic center being constructed on the Le Moyne College campus. 


AMERICA'S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES Spotlights 


Le Moyne College 


One of the most significant moves in the rapid expansion of Le Moyne 
College is the construction, now underway, of an Athletic and Recrea- 
tion Center. 

The present 117-acre campus has four buildings; Administration and 
Classroom, Science, Nelligan Hall, a residence for men, and Loyola Hall, 
the Jesuit faculty residence. 

This new addition to the campus will allow proper home facilities for 
intercollegiate sports and an intramural program for both men and 
women. 

The field house is divided by a coil-type movable partition providing 
two facilities for simultaneous use by men and women or by the varsity 
basketball squad and another activity. Folding bleachers extending the 
full length of the competition court seating 2,200 and additional port- 
able bleachers which can be added to the end court bring the total 
capacity to 3,000 for basketball. 

Above the bleachers is the press box where adequate provisions will 
be made for press, radio and TV coverage of events in the building. 

Flanking the gymnasium proper on the north are administration offices 
for the athletic director and faculty, lockers and showers, rooms with 
access both to outdoor fields and shower facilities for both teams and 
students, training room, student lockers, workout room for exercise, 
weight lifting, tumbling and the like. 

Provisions are being made for the playing of badminton, tennis, 
squash and handball. South of the gymnasium space is provided for the 
installation of eight bowling alleys with automatic pin-setting equipment. 

It is hoped that the new facilities will strengthen the successes of the 
athletic program, allowing for increased participation of our students. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS E-32 

LAS Arts and Sciences ILL Institute of PT Physical Therapy 

AE Adult Education Languages and RT Radio-TV 

A Architecture Linguistics s Social Work 

Cc Commerce IR Industrial Relations Se Science 

Dd Dentistry J Journalism SF Sister Formation 

DH Dental Hygiene L aw Sp Speech 

Ed Education MT Medical Technology Sy Seismology Station 
Engineering M Medicine = Theatre 

FS Foreign Service Mu Music AROTC Army 

G Graduate School N_ Nursing NROTC Navy 

HS Home Study P Pharmacy AFROTC Air Force 
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JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) ..... LAS-C-Ed-N-Sce-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco .LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 


Regis College (Denver) ......ccsccccecccccccccccess LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University .....cccscccteccscceccccess LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-En-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 


MARYLAND 


Loyola College (Baltimore) ...........++e00> LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 

MICHIGAN 


University of Detroit 
LAS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) .......... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-AE-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-PT-S-Se-Sp-Sy-T-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) ......... LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) ....... LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-AE-C-Ed-G-J san Reteetedprsentyer = << 4 


Le Moyne College.(Syracuse) ........+sseeeeceeees L. 

OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) ..... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-G-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ........sseeeeeees LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University ........... LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WE GGMG COMIN So ccccccncd tc asee ca eos tessipe te te0,008 LAS 
WISCONSIN 

Marquette University (Milwaukee) ............ LAS-AE-C-D- 

DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sp-Sy-AROTC-NROTC 
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the Atomic Energy Commission has 
granted more than 8,000 licenses for 
the peaceful use of radioisotopes in 
these areas. 

In agriculture, “tagged” atoms are 
widely employed as research tools to 
unlock the secrets of plant and animal 
growth, and to study the pests and dis- 
eases that afflict our food supplies. 

In medicine, the peaceful atom has 
become so popular that more than 2,500 
hospitals use radioisotopes in the diag- 
nosis of disease. In dealing with some 
forms of cancer, isotopes have made 
possible a therapy that is more flexible 
and less costly than X-ray treatment. 

Industry is already making wide use 
of atomic energy, particularly in the 
control of processes. More than 5,000 
atomic gauges are at work measuring 
the density and thickness of materials in 
the rubber, plastics, metal, paper and 
other industries. Almost all cigarettes 
have their tobacco content checked by 
such gauges. They are commonly used, 
also, to determine the correct level of 
beer when it is canned. 

The instances I have cited are just a 
few of the current uses of atoms in 
industry. The list would be a long one 
indeed, if it included not only what is 
being done but what is the object of 
investigation and experimentation. All 
in all, the tiny atom is entering our 
daily lives pervasively, even though 
invisibly. 

I should perhaps note in passing that 
not even every use of nuclear energy 
for propulsion is connected with mili- 
tary affairs. Thus, for example, the 
Savannah, the world’s first atomic car- 
go-passenger vessel, will soon be ready 
for her first sea trials. Then, too, con- 
siderable work is being done on the 
development of a nuclear engine for 
space rockets. Many scientists believe 
that in the foreseeable future, the nu- 
clear power plant is the only key to 
deep penetration of space. 

Unfortunately, there is one field 
where the peaceful atom is making no 
progress at all. This field, paradoxically, 
involves the use of atomic explosions 
for peaceful purposes. 

The mighty power of the atom has 
enormous possibilities for use in dredg- 
ing harbors, extruding oil from hills of 
shale or generating steam in caverns 
within the earth. Scientists would like 
to use atomic explosiyes for unusual 
experiments in space and to study the 
physics of the earth by creating small 
earthquakes. All these uses of the atom 
are at present impossible because of the 
moratorium on atomic testing that goes 
with our efforts to negotiate a weapons- 
testing treaty at Geneva. 
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NEWMAN 
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When the fruitless talks at Geneva 
come to a halt, we may expect to see 
some dramatic uses of atomic energy on 
a peaceful but high-powered scale. At 
least I hope so. We must be careful that 
not all the advantages of terminating 
the sessions at Geneva accrue merely to 
the improvement of military weapon 


systems. 
L. C. McHucu 


LY 


OPERATION EICHMANN . (Allied 
Artists). In the simple old days before 
TV caused a revolution in the film in- 
dustry, one of the staple items in the 


‘Hollywood output used to be a phe- 


nomenon called the exploitation pic- 
ture. This genre consisted of films 
turned out as speedily as possible, and 
consequently with undisguised inepti- 
tude, to capitalize on various sensation- 
al headline stories. 

They are not made much any more, 
because movie economics have in the 
meantime changed radically—and so, 
to a lesser extent, have movie audi- 
ences. Besides, television is equipped 
to handle current events with a rapidity 
and a documentary simplicity that 
render movie efforts in the same direc- 
tion obsolete before they can get under 
way. 
Nevertheless there was, at least finan- 
cially, a reasonable justification for 
making an exploitation picture about 
Adolf Eichmann, which is what Op- 
eration Eichmann is. In the first place 
the Eichmann trial, scheduled for a 
date six months after the film was be- 
gun, guaranteed the continuing con- 
temporaneity of the subject. Besides, 
the story of Eichmann’s infamous career 
and eventual apprehension (which it 
is surely unnecessary for me to recapit- 
ulate here) has a horror and signifi- 
cance that altogether transcend its tem- 
porary appearance as a newspaper 
headline. 

The movie itself is mediocre, though 
it displays glimmerings of taste and 
skill and insight which would not have 
been present in a similar undertaking 
a decade or two ago. The fact remains, 
however, that it is an inadequate, semi- 
fictional and basically frivolous treat- 
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ment of a subject that only an artistic 
giant could do justice to. Consequently, 
it serves well neither the screen nor the 
memory of Eichmann’s victims. [L of 
D: A-IIT] 


MEIN KAMPF (Columbia) is a Swed- 
ish-made documentary about the rise 
and fall of the Third Reich. It has been 
phenomenally successful all over Eu- 
rope, especially in Germany. I leave 
it to someone else to decide whether 
this is a healthy sign denoting a willing- 
ness on the part of spectators to face up 
to their individual responsibility for 
the evils of the immediate past, or 
whether the contemplation of the mad- 
ness of another era is a form of escape 
from the staggering, unsolved problems 
of today. 

Though necessarily fragmentary, the 
film is a remarkable compilation of still 
and newsreel photographs. The first 
half, about the rise of Hitler’s move- 
ment out of post-World War I chaos, is 
frequently uncinematic because ade- 
quate illustrations were not always 
available and because the spoken com- 
mentary (in English) tries to cram vol- 
umes of complicated history into the 
onlooker’s ear. Nevertheless, it is a 
timeless demonstration of the conse- 
quences of abdicating individual re- 
sponsibility to follow blindly after a 
demagogue. 

The second half, about the World 
War II excesses of the Nazis and their 
final defeat, is well documented with 
harrowing but by this time very familiar 
newsreel shots. It contains, however, 
two extraordinarily horrifying and 
poignant sequences that I have never 
before seen a factual film record of: the 
treason trial of some conspirators in the 
1944 plot to kill Hitler, which is star- 
tlingly like a contemporary Communist 
trial; and the systematic degradation 
and slow death imposed on the inhabi- 
tants of the Warsaw ghetto—photo- 
graphed, incredibly enough, by the 
Nazi jailers. [L of D: not yet classified] 


THE SECRET WAYS (Universal) is a 
cloak-and-dagger melodrama about an 
escape from behind the Iron Curtain, 
based on a novel by Alistair MacLean, 
a formidably prolific and_ financially 
successful author of topical adventure 
stories. It was produced by Richard 
Widmark in some forbiddingly authen- 
tic-looking European locations with 
some unfamiliar and authentic-looking 
European actors. And Widmark him- 
self, playing a stock mercenary Ameri- 
can adventurer, sometimes rises enough 
above the material to suggest a believ- 
able human being in a desperate situa- 
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tion. Unfortunately, the picture itself, 
for the most part, is silly, implausible 
and even unintelligible. It is scarcely a 
suitable treatment of a serious subject. 
[L of D: A-IT] 


Morra WALSH 





That He was seen by Cephas, then by 
the eleven apostles, and afterwards by 
more than five hundred of the brethren 


at once. . . . Then He was seen by 
James, then by all the apostles .. . (1 
Cor. 15:5-6). 


All those who have studied the four 
Gospels have been impressed and per- 
haps puzzled and, in cases, even trou- 
bled by the undeniable change that 
comes over the sacred records as soon 
as the Resurrection is reached. Anyone 
who wishes can compare the orderly, 
detailed, highly concordant account of 
the Passion in all the Gospels with the 
fragmentary and oddly differing ver- 
sions of the happenings which followed 
the Passion. 

If we had only the last chapter of 
Matthew as our source, we would say 
that our risen Saviour appeared first to 
a group of women. If we had only the 
last chapter of Mark, we would be cer- 
tain that our Lord appeared first to 
Magdalen. If we had only the last chap- 
ter of Luke, we would assume that the 
first apparition was to two disciples on 
Easter afternoon, unless it was to Simon 
Peter somewhat earlier. Mark and Luke 
would give the impression that the 
Ascension took place in Jerusalem on the 
evening of Easter Sunday. Matthew 
speaks of what sounds like a parting ap- 
parition in Galilee (many miles from 
Jerusalem), then says nothing about 
any Ascension. John gives the most de- 
tailed account of four appearances of 
Christ, the last having all the marks of 
an afterthought, and likewise makes no 
mention of the final departure of our 
Lord. St. Paul is the only one who in- 
cludes an apparition to James (without 
positively identifying the James) and 
speaks of an appearance to more than 
five hundred of the brethren at once. 
Matthew and Mark record a directive 
of the risen Christ that the disciples 
should remove into Galilee; they shall 





see Me there, while Luke and John re- 
cord a visit of the Lord that same eve- 
ning to the eleven in Jerusalem. No one 
says anything about a forty-day interval 
between Resurrection and Ascension. 
That comes from the Lucan Acts of the 
Apostles, together with an astonishing 
description of the Ascension. 

Candidly, it is all very confusing. 
Not contradictory, maybe, but honest- 
ly confusing. 

We will not now speculate on the 
probable reasons for this abrupt change 
in the character of the Gospels. Msgr. 
Romano Guardini says simply that some 
such faltering in human expression is 
what must be expected when mortal 
men try to put into words an event of 
limitless magnitude and mystery, a 
prodigy without precedent or parallel. 
Perhaps also the Holy Spirit significant- 
ly desired that our faith in the Resur- 
rection of Christ be not merely a per- 
suasion of history. 

The question is, therefore: what are 
the certainties which emerge from the 
concluding chapters of all the Gospels? 
They are three. First, Christ was alive 
after His death and burial; that is, He 
rose from the dead. Second, people saw 
Him alive after His death. They iden- 
tified Him and were completely satis- 
fied with the identification. Third, He is 
the same Person, but changed. He does 
not resume the daily, earthly life He 
had led previously; His comings and 
goings are of a unique kind. 

In short, what the Gospels tell us is 
that Jesus is now glorified. 

And Jesus answered them thus, The 
time has come now for the Son of Man 
to achieve His glory. . . . Then, lifting 
up His eyes to heaven, He said: Father, 
the time has come; give glory now to 
Thy Son. . . . Then He said to them 
. . . Was it not to be expected that the 
Christ should undergo these sufferings, 
and enter so into His glory? 

The ultimate purpose for which the 
Son of God came to our earth was not 
that He might suffer, that He might be 
mocked and spat upon and rejected and 
scourged and crowned with thorns and 
be crucified. He came not to final de- 
feat but to final victory. It is in a most 
definitive sense that St. John declares 
at the very beginning of his Gospel: we 
had sight of His glory. 

The Christ-life is the prototype of the 
Christian life. Suffer we must, in the 
days of our pilgrimage: pain stabs; the 
heart grows sore; tears flow. But this, 
mind it well, is only for today. Tomor- 
row or the day after we enter with the 
triumphant Christ into joy and peace 
and glory without flaw, without end. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 


America 
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